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South  African  delegation  visits 


By  John  Oberholtzer 

A group  of  South  African  educa- 
tors attended  a two-day  meeting  at 
Conestoga  College  May  26  and  27 
to  learn  more  about  the  Canadian 
college  system. 

The  delegation,  which  included 
four  people  from  various  colleges 
and  provinces  located  throughout 
South  Africa,  were  on  a two-week 
trip  that  also  featured  visits  to 
New  York  City,  Vancouver  and 
Banff. 

President  John  Tibbits  welcomed 
them  to  Conestoga  at  a meeting 
room  in  the  Student  Client 
Services  Building  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  26. 

Larry  Rechsteiner,  the  director 
of  the  international  education 
office,  gave  an  overview  of  the 
college  and  the  delegation  was 
then  taken  on  a tour  of  the  campus. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27,  sev- 
eral Conestoga  employees  provid- 
ed brief  information  sessions  on 
various  aspects  of  college  admin- 
istration and  organization.  Among 
others,  Joan  Magazine,  a student 
service  counsellor,  talked  about 
student  services  and  Dave  Stewart, 
the  director  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, discussed  continuing  educa- 
tion and  training  and  develop- 
ment. 

Thabo  Mashongoane,  a principal 


Director  of  the  international  education  office,  Larry  Rechsteiner 
(left),  talks  to  Thabo  Mashongoane,  a member  of  a visiting 
South  African  delegation.  (Photo  by  John  Oberholtzer) 


at  Temba  College  in  the  South 
African  province  of  Pretoria,  said 
the  group’s  primary  reason  for 
coming  to  North  America  was  to 
attend  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Association  of  Canadian 
Community  Colleges  in  Quebec. 

The  conference,  which  took 
place  May  28  to  June  3,  would  be 
an  opportunity  for  South  African 
colleges  to  establish  links  with 
their  Canadian  counterparts. 


Mashongoane  said. 

“We  are  also  excited  about 
Conestoga  College,”  he  said.  “We 
are  interested  to  see  developments 
in  your  system  (and)  how  we  can 
also  benefit.” 

Mashongoane,  whose  position  is 
similar  to  that  of  president  of  a 
Canadian  college,  said  the  three 
main  areas  of  study  at  his  college 
are  business,  engineering  and 
general  studies. 


college 

Mashongoane  estimates  4,000 
students  attend  Temba  College 
each  year. 

Elias  Mbokane,  vice-principal  of 
a school  of  approximately  2,500  in 
Gauteng,  said  his  school  focuses 
on  the  same  subjects  as  Temba,  as 
well  as  offering  practical  courses 
in  brick-making  and  window 
framing. 

“We  actually  sell  the  bricks  to 
people  in  the  community  to  use,” 
he  said. 

Although  both  men  were  pleased 
to  be  attending  the  conference  in 
Quebec,  they  said  they  were  disap- 
pointed to  be  missing  the  South 
African  general  election  on  June 
2. 

“This  would  have  been  my  sec- 
ond opportunity  to  vote,” 
Mashongoane  said.  “We  have 
been  a traumatized  nation,  segre- 
gated, but  things  are  getting  bet- 
ter.” 

This  was  the  first  trip  to  North 
America  for  Mashongoane,  who 
speaks  six  languages,  including 
English  and  his  native  Sotho,  and 
Mbokane,  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Zulu. 

They  both  picked  Banff  as  the 
most  beautifiil  place  they  had  vis- 
ited. Mbokane  said  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  stayed  there  longer. 

“I  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  see 
one  of  those  bears,”  he  said. 


Skills  Canada 

Days  to  set  up,  only  hours  to  take  down 


By  Angela  Ciayfieid 

They  were  careful  and  they  were  organized. 
They  put  the  Skills  Canada  Competition 
together  like  a well-oiled  machine. 

It  took  nearly  three  days  to  get  ready  and 
lasted  only  four  days.  Unfortunately,  for 
Marshal  George  Corrin  and  the  rest  of  his 
crew,  they  had  only  a few  hours  to  get  all  the 
flooring,  walls  and  equipment  out. 

The  Skills  Canada  Competition  volunteer 
crew  rolled  into  the  Recreation  Centre  early 
on  May  27  to  set  up  stations  for  each  com- 
peting trade  and,  according  to  Corrin,  spent 
the  better  half  of 
the  weekend  finish- 
ing. 

Conestoga  col- 
lege’s Kenneth  E. 

Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  was  host  to 
a number  of  youths 
competing  in  trades 
such  as  dress  mak- 
ing, masonry,  woodworking  and  landscaping, 
which  will  leave  a new  patio  area  in  its  wake. 

This  was  a run-off  competition  between  the 
top  three  finalists  from  the  Fourth  Annual 
Canadian  Skills  Competition  held  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.  in  May  1998.  The  winners  of 
this  competition  will  go  to  the  35th  World 
Skills  Competition,  to  be  held  in  Montreal,  as 


representatives  of  Canada’s  team. 

This  was  the  first  time  a run-off  competition 
was  held,  said  technical  manager  Nadine 
Lalonde. 

“It’s  the  first  time  doing  it  so  we  don’t  know 
how  well  it’s  going  to  work,  but  it’s  going  to 
be  a lot  better  than  it  was  before.” 

She  said  not  all  candidates  practise  their 
skills  year  roimd  so  this  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  top  three  candidates  to  brush  up  on 
their  skills  “because  maybe  the  gold  medal- 
list isn’t  the  best  anymore.” 

Lalonde,  an  engineer  and  organizer  for  the 
Montreal  competition,  was  to  make  this  com- 
petition as  real  as  the 
world  competition. 

As  the  technical 
manager,  Lalonde  is 
responsible  for 
deciding  the  position 
and  design  of  each 
trade  booth  and  for 
determining  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment 

needed. 

She  said  when  planning  for  the  internation- 
al competition,  she  spends  most  of  her  time 
in  meetings  making  sure  all  34  countries 
involved  agree  to  her  layout  and  technical 
specifications. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  her  job,  she  said, 
is  to  learn  about  every  trade  and  compile  a 


Marshal  George  Corrin  ties  rope  to  park- 
ing pylons  to  make  room  in  lot  10  for 
competitors.  (Photo  by  Angela  Ciayfieid) 


list  of  supplies  needed. 

“I  think  every  candidate  (in  the  culinary  art 
trade)  has  $10,000  worth  of  pans,”  said 
Lalonde. 

The  equipment  is  borrowed  from  industrial 
sponsors  and  supplies,  like  plywood,  are 
donated  and  the  extra  is  returned. 


“It’s  the  first  time  doing  it  so  we 
don’t  know  how  well  it’s  going 
to  work  but  it’s  going  to  be  a lot 
better  than  it  was  before.’’ 

Nadine  Lalonde, 
technical  manager 
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Skills  competitors 
improve  landscape 


By  Brian  Smiley 

Skills  Canada  landscape  and 
gardening  teams  were  to  leave 
behind  some  of  their  work  in 
^front  of  the  recreation  centre. 

Competing  last  week,  four 
teams  fyoxti'  Nova  Scotia  and 
Vea^d'.tay  oat  tifeieir. 


assignments  in  envelopes. 

The  competition  was  a four- 
day  event  scheduled  for  l^t 
Tuesday  through  Friday, 
throughout  Kitchener.  Most  of 
the  events  were  held  at  the 
Kitchener,  Waterloo  and  Guelph 
campuses  of  Conestoga 


10th 


Ontario 

. , ^ Skills 

Competition  was  to  see  more 
than  700  competitors, 


in  Skills  Canada-Ontario  is 


of  a secret. 


recreation,  x^dn’t  know  exactly 
what  TO&  going  to  be  done 
except  It  would  be  some  type  of 
'land^ping  project. 

^ “I  think  its  going  to  be 
:^hrub^xhe  said. 

James  did  say  the  1 iiidM..iping 
vould  be  pennanent 
I The  competitors  who  built  the 
oject  will  also  be  recognized 
jlaquc  or  sign 
“They  can  puUhc  names  of  the 
tist(s)" on  it,”  he  said. 
iHowevei;  James  said  pennis- 
|on  for  Ibis  project  was  needed, 
nd  given,  by  himself  and  Barry 
head  of  physical 
sources.  Every-  competition  in 
'anada-Ontario  is  soaie^ 

; of  a secret. 

etitors  don’t  know 
hey  will  be  expected  to  biiaW 
le  day  of  the  competition.  I 
they  are  given  their 


through  regional  competitions 
ai.ro.ss  the  province  prqjare 
thur  worif  on  June  1 

The  5th  Canadian  Skills 
Competition  scheduled  for  June 
2-6  and  was  to  be  comprised  of 
more  than  600  winning  coni- 
pcntc'rs  trom  pro\  mcuil  champi- 
ondiips 

Gail  Smyth,  executive  director 
i»1  .Skills  Canada  Ontario,  said 
the  winning  team,  out  of  the 
lour  competing  on  this  land- 
scaping project,  will  be  named 
to  Team  Canada. 

"WhiU  they  arc  building  will 
he  donated  to  Conestoga 
College,”  ^ said. 

A release  prewired  by 
Skills  Canada-Ontario  notes 
that  competitions  such  as  these 
allow  young  people  to  develop 
marketable  skills  and 
confidence 


_ 


Natural  Law  party  proposes^ 
creation  of  new  profession 


Bob  Hyman,  chairman  of  the  Natural  Law  party, 
explains  his  party’s  policies  during  a pre-election 
media  conference.  (Photo  by  Charles  Kuepfer) 


By  Charles  Kuepfer 

It  may  be  the  perfect  example  of 
a fringe  party. 

The  Natural  Law  party  (NLP) 
ran  candidates  in  74  ridings  across 
Ontario  in  last  week’s  provincial 
election.  Its  approach  to  reforming 
the  crisis  of  education  and  health 
care  in  the  province  is  by  using 
yogic  flying  and  transcendental 
meditation.  The  NLP  would 
employ  a number  of  Ontarians  to 
do  these  exact  two  things. 

“What  the  NLP  proposes  is  that 
we  create  a new  profession  in  the 
province,”  said  party  chairman 
Bob  Hyman.  “This  would  be  a 
group  of  at  least  1,000  people 
trained  as  experts  in  programs  of 
natural  law  which  operate  on  the 
level  of  the  collective  conscious- 
ness.” 

This  is  part  of  the  NLP  mission 
to  bring  the  light  of  science  into 
politics. 

Hyman  said  that  unless  the  gov- 
ernment is  functioning  or  operat- 
ing on  the  level  of  the  collective 
consciousness,  its  efforts  aren’t 
going  to  be  successful. 

According  to  Hyman,  yogic  fly- 
ing, an  advanced  form  of  medita- 
tion, and  transcendental 
meditation,  would  change  that. 

“A  small  group  of  people  prac- 
tising these  programs  together 
twice  a day  can  create  a measura- 
ble influence  throughout  an  entire 
society.” 

Hyman  suggested  that  every  per- 
son in  the  province  would  feel  bet- 
ter if  these  programs  were  prac- 
tised. He  said  it  would  exert  a very 


powerful  influ- 
ence of  de- 
stressing peo- 
ple. 

“It  is  the  seed 
to  changing  the 
destiny  of  the 
province.” 

He  noted  it  is 
not  the  govern- 
ment who  gov- 
erns, explain- 
ing that  the 
ability  of  the 
province  to 
achieve  its 
goals  is  deter- 
mined, and 
limited  by,  the 
creativity  and 
intelligence  of 
the  10  million 
people  living 
in  the 

province. 

Thus,  creat- 
ing an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  is  at  the  top  of  the 
NLP  agenda. 

Hyman  said  the  party  would  cre- 
ate a University  of  World  Peace 
that  would  offer  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  create  an  “influence  of 
peace  in  society,”  and  Canada 
could  then  “export  peace  to  the 
world.” 

The  NLP  also  has  plans  to 
revamp  the  health-care  system  and 
save  the  province  of  Ontario  alone 
billions  of  dollars. 

“We  would  implement  a system 
of  preventative  medicine,” 
explained  Hyman. 

Transcendental  meditation 


would  play  an  important  role  in 
reducing  disease  in  the  province 
by  50  per  cent. 

As  for  agriculture,  the  NLP 
would  encourage  organic  farming 
and  impose  a 50-year  moratorium 
on  the  sale  of  genetically  engi- 
neered foods. 

H3mian  said  the  traditional  par- 
ties have  failed  in  the  past  and  it  is 
time  for  a change. 

A change  he  thinks  the  NLP  can 
make. 

Local  NLP  candidates  included 
Roy  Anderson  for  Kitchener 
Centre  and  Richard  Beecroft  for 
Kitchener  Waterloo. 


Group  proposes  alternative  budget  for  Ontario 


By  John  Oberholtzer 

A meeting  organized  by  the 
Global  Community  Centre  to  dis- 
cuss the  Ontario  Alternative 
Budget  attracted  six  candidates 
from  two  local  ridings  May  26. 

The  centre,  which  moderator 
Marc  Xuereb  described  as  “a  non- 
profit, non-partisan  organization 
dedicated  to  educating  people  in 
Waterloo  Region  about  issues  of 
social  justice,”  had  asked  all  can- 
didates from  the  Kitchener  Centre 
and  Kitchener-Waterloo  ridings 
about  one  month  ago  to  prepare 
their  views  on  the  budget  and  to 
answer  any  questions  the  public 
may  have. 

The  Ontario  Alternative  Budget 
is  a 57-pagc  document  constructed 
by  a coalition  of  labour,  social 
action,  community  and  church 
groups  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Ontario  government’s  budget. 

Four  candidates  from  Kitchener 
Centre  - David  Brohman  of  the 
NDP,  Susan  Koswan  of  the  Green 
Party,  and  Independents  Irvine 
Conner  and  Julian  Ichim  - attend- 
ed the  meeting  held  in  the  base- 
ment auditorium  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  Kitchener  Public 
Library. 

From  the  Kilchcner-Watcrloo 
riding.  Humanist  Party  candidate 
Matthew  Albrecht  and  the  Green 
Party’s  Judy  Green wood-Speers 
were  in  attendance.  The  audience 
consisted  of  around  50  people. 


Marc  Xuereb  of  the  Global 
Community  Centre  speaks 
during  an  all-candidates  meet- 
ing at  the  Kitchener  Public 
Library  May  26. 

(Photo  by  John  Oberholtzer) 

During  the  first  half  of  the  two- 
hour  meeting  members  of  the  cen- 
tre presented  some  of  the  options 
available  to  governments  when 
they  undertake  the  budgeting 
process. 

The  second  hour  consisted  of 
questions  and  comments  from  the 
candidates  and  members  of  the 
public. 

Xuereb,  an  economic  literacy 
trainer  with  the  centre,  said  his 
organization  has  been  trying  to 
talk  to  people  about  the  root  caus- 
es of  poverty  and  injustice,  and  he 
believes  people  must  make  more 


of  an  effort  to  study  economic  pol- 
icy. 

“The  way  governments  make 
budgets  is  often  a mysterious  and 
convoluted  and  complicated 
process  that  the  public  isn’t  sup- 
posed to  understand,”  he  said. 

In  summarizing  one  of  the  main 
arguments  against  the  policies  of 
the  Harris  government,  Xuereb 
said  that  the  30  per  cent  tax  cut 
was  a result  of  spending  cuts  in 
education,  health  care  and  social 
assistance.  He  said  the  growth  in 
the  economy  over  the  last  four 
years  was  a result  of  an  increase  in 
exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  because  of  the  Harris  tax  cut. 

Xuereb  explained  the  alternative 
budget  proposal  involves  return- 
ing Ontario  government  expendi- 
tures to  1995  levels,  including 
adjustments  for  inflation  and  pop- 
ulation growth. 

While  this  would  be  a marked 
increase  in  spending,  he  said,  rev- 
enues could  be  increased  by 
reversing  the  tax  cut  and  closing 
tax  loopholes. 

“The  question  that  government 
faces  is  ‘Do  we  think  the  social 
safety  net  is  adequate  the  way  it  is 
now?”’  he  said. 

Greenwood-Speers,  speaking 
during  the  discussion  part  of  the 
meeting,  said  the  “trickle  down” 
economic  theory  of  Ronald 
Reagan  didn't  work  in  the  1980s, 
and  it  doesn’t  work  now. 

“It  has  benefited  people  like 


myself,”  she  said,  “but  it  has  cost  a 
terrible  price  because  I work  in 
health  care,  and  I have  seen  first- 
hand just  how  bad  it  is.” 

Brohman  said  the  alternative 
budget  is  not  a perfect  solution, 
but  it  does  demonstrate  a different 
way  of  doing  things.  He  also 
expressed  his  disappointment  that 


the  candidates  from  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  did  not 
attend  the  meeting. 

“To  be  perfectly  honest,  the  folks 
who  believe  in  tax  cuts  do  believe 
it  works,”  he  said.  “I  don’t,  but  if 
we  never  get  around  to  talking  to 
each  other,  we’ll  never  find  an 
answer.” 


Fall  application  numbers  up 


By  Brad  Dugard 

Application  numbers  to 
Ontario’s  colleges  are  up  from 
last  year’s  totals. 

According  to  a report  present- 
ed to  the  college’s  Board  of 
Governors  on  May  26, 
Conestoga  is  showing  the 
largest  increase  in  application 
numbers  with  the  exception  of 
Northern  and  Loyalist  colleges, 
which  are  showing  significant 
increases  after  several  years  of 
severe  decline,  and  Grand  Lacs 
college  which  deals  with  small 
numbers  of  applications. 

Combined  figures  for 
Ontario’s  colleges  show  applied 
arts  programs  have  the  greatest 
increase  in  applications  with  24 
per  cent,  followed  by  access  and 
preparatory  studies,  20  per  cent; 
health  sciences  and  community 
services,  eight  per  cent;  technol- 
ogy, four  per  cent  and  business. 


two  per  cent. 

The  report,  issued  by  Fred 
Harris,  registrar  for  the  college, 
also  addressed  a board  question 
about  why  students  who  were 
eligible  to  return  in  September 
1998  did  not. 

The  report  showed  that  six  per 
cent  of  students  who  were  eligi- 
ble did  not  confinn  because  they 
either  found  employment  or 
went  to  another  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

It  also  found  that  those  who  go 
to  other  colleges  register  prima- 
rily in  programs  not  offered  by 
Conestoga. 

It  concluded  Conestoga  is  not 
losing  a significant  number  of 
qualified  applicants  to  other  col- 
leges or  universities. 

Harris  said  his  office  will  have 
firmer  numbers  on  the  number 
of  students  to  be  enrolled  thisJ 
fall  within  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks. 
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t.ow  turnout  prevents  vote  at  meeting 


By  Brad  Dugard 

Conestoga’s  board  of  governors 
was  unable  to  vote  on  any  motions 
at  the  monthly  meet  May  26, 
because  too  few  members  showed 
up. 

After  calling  the  6:45  p.m. 
meeting  to  order,  Sandra  Hanmer, 
board  chair,  aimounced  that  items 
on  the  agenda  that  required  a vote 
could  only  be  discussed  and 
would  have  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
next  meeting  scheduled  for  Jxme 
21. 

Of  the  16-person  board,  11 
attended.  The  required  number  in 
attendance  for  a vote  to  be  legal  is 
12  members. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Guild  room  in  the  Student 


Client  Services  building  be  wired 
for  teleconferencing  so  board 
members  could  still  participate  in 
meetings  when  they  are  away. 

Items  that  had  to  be  held  over  for 
future  votes  included  three 
program  approvals,  one  program 
name  change,  and  a report  on  the 
number  of  applications  for  the  fall 
semester. 

Discussions  at  the  meeting 
included  a report  from  John 
Tibbits,  college  president,  and 
from  Hanmer. 

Tibbits ’s  report  outlined  some 
recent  accomplishments  by 
Conestoga  students,  the  positive 
press  stories  about  the  new 
machinery  centre  in  Guelph 
and  his  recent  keynote  address  at 
industry  awareness  day  at  the 


Cambridge  Toyota  plant. 

Grant  McGregor,  Doon  campus 
principal,  delivered  a report  to  the 
board  on  the  college’s  plans  to 
deal  with  the  anticipated  double 
cohort  in  the  school  year 
2003-2004. 

McGregor  said  there  will  be  a 
“blip”  in  enrolment  figures  fol- 
lowed by  the  so-called  baby  boom 
echo. 

Unofficial  estimates,  which  are 
very  rough  at  this  point,  show  that 
Conestoga  might  receive  an 
increase  in  enrolment  of  235  to 
936  students.  Nevertheless, 
McGregor  said  there  are  many 
variables  in  the  equation  so  even 
the  best  estimates  might  be  way 
off. 

Some  potential  problem  areas 


the  college  is  examining  include 
the  amount  of  space  continuing 
education  programs  use  in  the 
evenings  and  weekends  and  the 
capital-intensive  programs  in 
the  technology  and  graphics 
departments  which  would  require 
large  expenses  by  the  college  to 
expand. 

“We  are  looking  at  this  program 
by  program,”  McGregor  said 
when  explaining  how  varied  the 
challenge  can  be  in  the  various 
college  departments. 

Another  issue  of  the  double 
cohort  which  McGregor 
reported  on  is  whether  or  not 
the  students  graduating  from 
Grade  12  in  2003  will  be 
as  prepared  as  current  high 
school  graduates! 


“I  don’t  think  the  English  course 
(in  the  new  curriculum)  is  going 
to  be  (sufficient)  at  the  college 
level.” 

McGregor  also  expressed 
concerns  about  the  new  high 
school  math  curriculum  and 
whether  it  would  be  up  to  the 
current  standards. 

“We  may  have  to  have  some 
math  and  English  (remedial 
classes)  ready”  in  case  the 
students  are  ill  prepared  for  the 
college  curriculum,  he  said. 

After  McGregor’s  report,  the 
open  portion  of  the  meeting 
concluded  and  the  board  conduct- 
ed a closed-door  session. 

The  next  board  of  governors 
meeting  will  be  held  on  June 
21  at  6:45  p.m. 


Rodeway  a hotel 
during  summer 


By  Carly  Benjamin 

Rodeway  SuitCvS,  a private  resi- 
dence for  Conestoga  College 
students,  turns  into  a successful 
hotel  diu-ing  the  off  season,  said 
Mike  Wirch,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  complex. 

Wirch  vras  recniited  from  the 
University  of  Guelph’s  hotel  and 
food  adiniiUKtratioa  program  and 
has  been  with  Rodeway  for 
about  one  year. 

ile  said  the  rooms  don’t  change 
much  when  frtey  are  tran.sfomted 
Irom  residence  to  hotel  rooms. 

"We  just  add  linens,  towels  and 
guest  amenities  like  shampoos 
and  coffee*' 

He  added  that  the  free/ers 
students  purchase  I'ot  their 
rooms  are  ah»>  tsicett  otd:  during 
the  summer. 

'Wirch  said  .price  rates  are  , 
generally  ncgohable  for  students 
and  staff  but  are  generally  $40 
per  night.. 

For  other  travellers,  the  cost  of 
a night's  ,stay  at  Rodcw'ay  is 
about  $65,  which  varies  ammig 
difRirent  Rodeways  in  the  chain. 

“Our  prices  are  different 
because  they  are  based  on 
geographical  theories,”  he  said. 
“For  exart^le,  you  would  pay 
more  in  Toronto  than  you  do 
here  because  the  properfy  value 
is  mo;e.  That’s  how  we 
deterrriine  our  rates.” 

But,  according  to  Wirch, 
students  vriio  remain  at  the  dorm 
to  finish  their  summer  term 
continue  to  pay  the  same  rate 
they  were  paying  throughout  the 
regular  school  year. 


“The  students  arc  not  kept  on 
separate  floors,  they  are  mixed 
with  the  hotel  clientele,”  he  said. 
“The  only  difference  is  tlieir 
rooms  remain  as  donns  and  they 
don’t  receive  the  items  hold 
patrons  get.” 

Wirch  said  advanced  bookings 
account  for  two-thirds  of  the 
.summer  business,  while  tlic  rest 
of  the  patrons  are  first-  time 
customers  who  stop  in  off  the 
highway. 

lie  said  tlie  last  qouplc  of  sea- 
sons the  hotel  has  ran  at  50  per 
cent  capacity  and  numbers  have 
shown  a steady  clioib  over  the 
last  few  years. 

Wirch  would  not  comment  on 
exact  figures,  stating  he  did  not 
want  them  publicized. 

Choice  Hotels  owns  Riideway 
Suites,  as  well  as  Econo  Lodge, 
Mainstaj  Suite.s,  Sleep, 
Comfort,  Quality  and  ( :iarion. 
Their  brochure  says  they  are 
Canada's  largest  lodging  chum. 

Wirch  said  any  Choice  Hotel 
property  pays  a fee  every  year  to 
pay  for  franchising  costs,  which 
includes  television  commercials 
and  pamphlets. 

He  said  Rodeway  advertises 
locally,  by  placing  ads  in 
community  publications  and 
sponsoring  different  teams  in  the 
area. 

They  also  sponsored  the 
Waterloo  Twins  . Hallman 
Classical,  a baseball  tournament 
the  last  weekend  in  May. 

He  said  activities  like 
these  not  only  promote  the 
business  but  also  benefit  the 
City  of  Kitchener. 


Corrections 


•It  was  incorrectly  repotted  in 
a story  on  page  12  of  the  May  25, 
1999  issue  of  Spoke,  entitled  Tea 
Party  joins  Pepsi  Taste  Tour,  that 
the  concert  would  be  performed 
at  the  Turret,  a small  club  in 
Kitchener. 

^The  article  should  have  said  a 
viall  club  in  Waterloo. 

^wA  picture  showing  Shaun 
Kemple  painting  a pipe,  on 


page  2 of  the  May  25  issue 
of  Spoke,  was  mistakenly 
flipped  while  the  negative  was 
scanned,  resulting  in  a mirror 
image. 

•The  e-mail  address,  of  Chris 
Eckland,  bigeck@cgocable.net, 
was  unintentionally  left  out  on 
page  7 in  the  May  31  issue  of 
Spoke. 

•Spoke  regrets  the  errors. 


Unloading  for  the  big  day 


outside  the  reerf  ation 
(By  Brad  0ugard) 


Dwaine  “Disco”  Auger  unloads  landscaping  stone  on  Friday,  M 
centre  for  the  Skills  Canada  competition. 


Letters  To  The  Editor 


Definition  of  specific  iearning  disabiiity  needs  clarification 


Dear  Editor: 

There  were  a number  of 
inaccuracies  and  omissions  in 
Anna  Sajfert’s  article  in  the  May 
25  of  Spoke  on  the  Learning 
Opportunities  Project  that  deserve 
comment.  I am  concerned  that 
your  readers  may  not  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  mandate  or  the  intent 
of  the  project. 

The  article  correctly  states 
that  Conestoga  College  is  funded 
to  provide  a pilot  project  to 
assist  students  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  within  the 
college.  One  of  the  key  reasons 
that  Conestoga  was  awarded 
project  funding  was  the  high 
degree  of  faculty  support  to 
assist  students  with  learning 
disabilities 

What  was  unclear  in  the  article 
was  what  constitutes  a learning 
disability.  A specific  learning 


disability  is  a life-long  neurologi- 
cal information-processing  deficit 
that  occurs  in  students  with 
average  or  better  abilities. 
Students  who  experience  a learn- 
ing disability  will  t3q)ically  have 
lower  than  average  acMevement  in 
one  or  more  of  the  basic 
academic  areas  such  as  writing, 
reading,  or  mathematics.  Students 
cannot  be  diagnosed  as  learning 
disabled  if  they  are  academically 
under-prepared  or  if  there  is  some 
other  reason  for  low  academic 
achievement.  For  example,  ESL 
students  will  have  poor  writing 
and  reading  skills  because  of  lack 
of  facility  with  English  and  would 
not  qualify  as  being  learning 
disabled. 

Within  the  project  there  are  a 
range  of  services  offered  to 
students,  including  peer  tutoring, 
specialized  courses,  self-advocacy 


training,  consultation  and  adaptive 
technologies.  All  students  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  are 
entitled  to  use  these  services  dur- 
ing their  academic  career  at 
Conestoga  College. 

There  were  a number  of 
misquotes  in  the  article  that 
need  to  be  corrected.  As  an 
advocate  for  students  diagnosed  as 
having  learning  disability  I will 
help  these  students  obtain  the 
services  and  accommodations  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I could 
not  argue  for  an  accommodation 
on  behalf  of  a student  who  has 
failed  to  meet  the  work  require- 
ments of  the  course.  This  policy  is 
consistent  for  any  student  regard- 
frss  of  whether  they  have  a dis- 
ability or  not. 

Barry  Cull 
Learning  Specialist 
Learning  Opportunities  Project 


Many  keys  to  success  of  students  with  learning  disabilities 


Dear  Editor: 

1 am  writing  to  clarify  some 
issues  presented  in  the  May  25 
Spoke  regarding  my  course. 
Employment  Issues  for  the 
Disabled. 

As  employment  advisor  for  the 
Learning  Opportunity  Project, 
1 assist  students  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  to  make  a 
successful  transition  from  college 
to  full  time  employment  upon 
graduation.  If  their  placment  co- 


ordinate has  arranged  a co-op 
work  placement,  I am  also  avail- 
able to  assist  both  the  student  and 
the  host  employer  to  address  any 
disability-related  issues. 

The  course  is  open  to  all  students 
wishing  to  learn  more  about  the 
impact  of  the  disability  on  a 
person’s  employment  prospects 
and  the  successful  and  innovation 
strategies  former  students  have 
utilized  to  achieve  their  goals.  It 
would  be  a disservice  to  suggest. 


as  the  article  does,  that  the  only 
limitation  is  a student’s  lack 
of  imagination.  Indeed,  the  key 
to  their  success  is  hard  work, 
perseverance,  self-advocacy  and 
the  support  of  peers,  counsellors, 
instructors  and  the  entire  college 
community. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

Charlie  Matjanec 
Employment  Advisor 
Learning  Opportunities  Project 
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War  a no-win  situation 


Everybody 
loses  in  war; 
nobody  wins. 

The  war  in 
Sudan  claimed 
1.9  million 
lives.  The 
Angola  con- 
flict, a 25-year 
civil  war 
between  the 
elected  government  and  rebel 
Jonas  Savimbi,  resulted  in  one 
million  deaths.  The  Tibet  conflict, 
which  rose  after  China  seized 
Tibet  in  1949,  also  resulted  in  one 
million  deaths.  In  Rwanda,  where 
majority  Hutu  extremists  tried  to 
wipe  out  the  Tutsi  minority,  the 
death  toll  reached  900,000.  The 
Somalia  crisis  claimed  more  than 
300,000  lives.  In  Indonesia,  where 
East  Timor  fights  for  independ- 
ence, the  war  resulted  in  200,000 
deaths.  A conflict  in  Turkey, 
where  the  Kurdish  separatists 
fight  to  establish  autonomy  in 
southeastern  liirkey,  has  resulted 
in  more  than  37,000  deaths. 
Kashmir.  Haiti.  Northern  Ireland. 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.  Liberia. 
Sierra  Leone.  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo.  Sri  Lanka. 
Eritrea.  Chechnya.  The  list  of  war 
casualties  goes  on. 


But,  if  we  know  the  consequence 
of  any  warfare  translates  into 
weeping  people  and  mass  graves, 
then  why  are  we  still  fighting? 

Radical  theorists  argue  war  is  a 
necessary  evil  in  today’s  society 
because  it  balances  the  rapid 
growth  of  world  population.  The 
formula  behind  die  theory  sug- 
gests that  for  every  lost  life  there 
is  one  less  mouth  to  feed. 

Contemporary  theorists  argue 
warfare  is  inevitable.  But  this  the- 
ory sounds  as  ignorant  as  saying 
war  is  good.  We  know  that  no 
human  life  is  worth  a country’s 
pride.  No  person’s  son  or  daugh- 
ter’s life  is  worth  taking  up  arms 
to  defend  a nation. 

Other  theorists  say  wars  breed 
freedom  and  people  must  fight  for 
their  rights.  But  what  kind  of  free- 
dom is  a freedom  when  you  have 
to  kill  for  it?  While  the  theory  is 
hypocritical,  it’s  unfortunately 
quite  popular. 

Liberation  armies,  also  known  as 
guerillas  and  rebels,  are  a case  in 
point.  Whether  a pure  leftist  or 
rightist  ideologue,  or  a mixture  of 
both:  the  Marxists/Leninist  and 
Hitler/Mussolini’s  fascists,  these 
paramilitary  groups  downplay 
every  ism  or  ideology  tiiey  associ- 
ate themselves  with.  Aiming  a 


strong  ideologue  is  as  deadly  as 
cloning  Adolf  Hider. 

But  forget  about  these  complex 
theories,  the  truth  is  more  simple 
and  rational  to  understand:  wars 
strip  people  of  their  basic  human 
rights  - their  right  to  life. 

Changing  the  age-old  terminolo- 
gy of  “killing  people”  to  “civilian 
casualties”  to  the  current  phrase 
“collateral  damage”  is  outrageous. 
Is  this  the  value  of  life? 

Therefore,  questions  surround- 
ing the  legality  of  warfare  should 
be  immediately  executed,  for  not  a 
single  war  casualty  is  moral. 

Terrorizing,  mutilating  and  play- 
ing villains  or  tyrants  is  crimind. 
Dropping  internationally  out- 
lawed cluster  bombs  and  using 
missiles  hardened  with  depleted 
uranium,  which  vaporize  upon 
impact  releasing  deadly  radioac- 
tive fall-out,  are,  too,  criminal. 

Do  we  need  to  face  the  justice 
system  to  teU  us  it  is  so? 

No,  we  do  not  because  we  know 
wars  mean  weeping  people  and 
mass  graves,  famines  and  dis- 
eases, restless  monsters  and 
tyrants. 

Wars  are  no-win  situations. 
Everybody  loses  a piece  of  him  or 
herself  when  innocent  blood  spills 
into  the  cracks  of  the  20th  century. 


wen. 
other- 
wise known 
as  the  Blue 
Blazer  to 
fans  of  the 
World 
^.Wrestling 
Federation, 
plummeted 
to  his  death 
in  front  of  a live  audience  while 
^mpting  a stunt  to  promote  his 
action  hero  status. 

It  makes  me  question  how  far 
people  will  go^/in|  order  to: 
appease  the  gods  ^d  draw  a pay- 
ing audience.  , 

The  fans  at  Kansas  City’s 
Kemper  Arena  who  were  there  to 
watch  men  in  tights  beat  each 
other  into  oblivion  witnessed  a 
man  lose  his  life  while  attempt- 
ing to  perform  a dangerous  stunt 
to  amuse  the  hardened  fans. 

Hart  was  to  make  a grand 
entrance  through  the  ceiling  and 
be  lowered  into  the  ring,  like  a 
warrior  ready  for  battle.  Instead 
he  plummeted  almost  five 
storeys  to  his  deatli. 

Television  cameras  panned 
over  the  crowd  while  paramedics 
fought  for  1 5 fruitless  minutes  to 


>acj 

out  of  the 

with  a police  officer  straddled 
over  him  perfonning  chest  com- 
pressions, Hart  received  a stand- 
ing ovation. 

0\er  the  Edge,  as  the  match 
was  billed,  then  continued. 

After  a .short  vshilc,  tlie  ringside 
anntmnccr  informed  the  crowd 
that  Hart  was  dead,  but  to  the 
WWF,  the  loss  of  a hmnan  life 
only  warrants  a time-out.  ■ 

Hart  was  the  youngest  child  in 
a family  that  was  referred  to  as 
Canada’s^  first  family  of 
wrestling!  His  seven  brothers 
grappled  ^nd  three  pf  his  four 
i sisters  malried  wrestlers.  ■ 


The  quest  to  become' 
bigger,  better  and  more 
outrageous  has  finally 
taken  its  toll. 


One  of  Hart’s  sisters,  Ellie 
Hart,  blamed  the  tragedy  on  the 
pursuit  of  ratings. 

“Frankly,  wrestling  was  getting 
so  far  out  and  my  poor  brother 


was  a sacrifice  for  the  r 

she  said. 

The  quest  to  become  bigger, 
better  and  more  outrageous  has 
: finafiy  tak^'ifefoll'.  ' 

Hart’s  children  and  wife  muaf 
now  mourn  the  los.s  of  their 
loved  one,  while  Wfrestling  fans 
arormd  the  world  continne  to 
pack-  arenas  to  watch  men  in  ' 
c^s  and  tights  bring  each  other 
to  the  brink  of  death. 

I cannot  imagine  being  present 
at  an  event  where  someone  loses 
their  life  and  the  show  goes  on.  It 
is  barbaric.  Then  having  the  urge 
to  applaud  as  they  are  carted  out 
of  the  building,  limp  and  lifeless. 
That  is  not  entertainment,  it  is  a 
s tragedy  and  should  be  “treated 

" Do  peope  ■ not  posses  any 
morals?  Don’t  fans  regret  being 
present  at  an  event  that  prompts 
stunts  like  these,  or  will  they  now 
expect  more  fi-om  their  fighting 
heroes? 

Will  a death  now  Become  the 
norm  at  such  a match?  Will 
crowds  lose  interest  when  a seri- 
ous injury  isn’t  incurred?  It  is 
time  to  stop  the  insanity  bcfoie 
another  innocent  life  is  lost  in  the 
pursuit  of  money  and  ratings. 


Summer  memories 
of  vacations  fade  away 


Lesley 

Turnbull 


Skiing, 
swimming, 
exploring 
caves,  camp 
fires,  long 
walks  and  new 
fiiends  are  the 
things  that  I 
remember 
most  about  my 
times  spent  at  my  grandparents’ 
cottage  in  a little  town  up  north 
called  Wiarton. 

Although  I am  now  21  years  old, 
I still  remember  being  a little  kid 
and  spending  my  summers  with 
my  parents  and  grandparents  on 
Berford  Lake. 

We’d  get  up  early,  make  a huge 
breakfast  together  and  then  head 
out  onto  the  lake  for  a day  filled 
with  waterskiing.  When  the  sun 
would  start  to  fade  we’d  head  back 
to  the  cottage  for  supper  and  a fire 
by  the  water. 

During  the  May  24  weekend,  I 
drove  up  to  the  cottage  to  see  what 
had  changed  over  the  winter, 
assuming  it  wouldn’t  have  changed 
much. 

I was  wrong. 

When  I went  into  town  to  visit  the 
stores  I loved  as  a kid,  I couldn’t 
believe  the  changes  that  had  been 
made. 

Bennett’s,  the  five  cent  to  $1 
store,  had  a sign  on  the  front  door 
for  a clearance  sale.  The  retiring 
owners  were  making  room  for  the 
new  owners  and  their  merchandise. 
I was  shocked. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  smell  of  that 
store  when  I used  to  go  in  every 
weekend.  It  was  amazing.  The 
smell  of  new  toys,  fmity  candles 
and  the  candy  counter  blended 
together  to  create  an  irresistible 
draw  for  me. 

The  owner  of  the  store  was  so 
kind.  He  used  to  smile  when  I 
came  up  to  the  counter  with  my 
petty  purchases.  He  always 
seemed  old  to  me  but  1 never  imag- 
ined that  some  day  he  would  want 
to  retire  and  sell  the  business. 

The  real  kicker  this  year,  was 
when  1 went  to  the  used  bookstore 


to  pick  up  a couple  of  books  like  I 
do  every  year.  A young  woman  I 
didn’t  recognize  was  running  the 
store. 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember,  an 
elderly  couple  has  run  the  store. 
The  husband  would  shuffle  around 
the  shelves  and  tables,  putting  away 
books  that  he  had  bought  from  the 
latest  library  sale  he  went  to. 

The  wife  would  be  at  the  cash 
register,  busying  herself  with 
something  when  I came  in.  She 
would  help  me  find  whatever  I was 
looking  for  and  take  a few  minutes 
to  ask  me  what  I was  planning  to 
do  that  weekend. 

The  young  woman  told  me  she 
was  the  daughter  and  that  since  her 
parents  haven’t  been  feeling  well 
she  has  been  taking  care  of  the 
store. 

Now  her  parents  have  to  decide 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the 
business  - sell  it  or  keep  it  and  hire 
someone  to  nm  it. 

• To  some,  this  may  not  seem  like 
something  to  get  upset  about,  but 
for  me  it’s  upsetting. 

For  the  first  time  I’ve  realized 
that  everything  does  eventually 
change  and  there’s  nothing  I can  do 
about  it. 

I’ve  always  assumed  that  though 
my  life  would  change  as  I grew  up 
in  Waterloo,  my  cottage  life  would 
never  change. 

My  friends  at  the  lake  would  con- 
tinue to  come  up  every  summer, 
the  stores  downtown  vvould  be  the 
same  and  I would  do  the  things  I 
did  the  year  before,  during  those 
glorious  months. 

I’ve  learned  that  part  of  my  world 
can’t  stand  still  just  because  I want 
it  to.  Things  change  and  people 
move  on  and  no  one  can  control 
that. 

The  only  solace  I get  from  this 
realization  is  although  things  have 
changed  for  me,  kids  will  continue 
to  come  up  to  their  cottages  in 
Wiarton  and  create  memories  out 
of  the  new  things  that  have  taken 
over  my  old  ones. 

And  the  cycle  continues. 
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tain  any  libellous  statements  and  may  be  accompanied  by  an 
illustration  (such  as  a pliolograpli). 
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Wrestling  goes  too  far,  say  students 


Dan  Mihelic,  first-year  general 
business. 


Trevor  Marks,  a third-year 
robotics  student. 


Mike  Krause,  third-year  robot- 
ics and  automation. 


CAMPUS  QUESTION 


Has  the  WWF 
gone  over  the 
edge  when  they 
refused  to  stop 
after  the  death 
of  wrestler 
Owen  Hart? 

Story  and  photos 
By  Brian  Smiley 

World  Wrestling  Federation  star 
Owen  Hart  plunged  to  his  death 
on  May  23  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
during  an  event,  and  the  show 
went  on  as  scheduled. 

Hart,  known  as  the  Blue  Blazer, 
was  supposed  to  slide  into  the  ring 
on  a wire  suspended  18  metres 
above  the  squared  circle  before 
his  match. 


Eight  out  of  1 0 students  random- 


Claudio  Rodrigues,  first-year 
general  business. 


ly  surveyed  at  the  Doon  Campus 
of  Conestoga  College  on  May  26 
said  that  the  sport  of  wrestling  has 
gone  too  far. 

But  Mike  Krause,  a third-year 
robotics  and  automation  student, 
wasn’t  one  of  them. 

“It’s  a form  of  entertainment.  It’s 
an  act,”  he  said.  He  added  that  the 
only  thing  he  thinks  has  gone  too 
far  is  the  sport’s  portrayal  of 
women. 

Dan  Mihelic,  a first-year  general 
business  student,  disagrees. 

“They  have  to  take  into  consid- 
eration that  there’s  a lot  of  kids 
watching,”  he  said.  He  also  thinks 
the  events  are  all  about  ratings 
with  the  World  Wrestling 
Federation  battling  all  the  other 
organizations  involved  in 
wrestling. 

Claudio  Rodrigues,  also  a first- 
year  general  business  student, 
said  he  doesn’t  believe  the  sport 
has  gone  too  far. 

“It’s  an  accident  and  the  media  is 
going  to  take  it  too  far,”  he  said. 
Rodrigues  said  wrestling  is  a 
business  and  has  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  compete  with  its 
competition. 


Trevor  Marks,  a third-year 
robotics  student,  said  a lot  of  peo- 


Rose  Welsh,  first-year  micro- 
computer administration. 


pie  take  wrestling  too  seriously. 
Marks  said  this  accident  had  no 
impact  on  what  he  thinks  of  the 
sport. 

“I  thought  they  were  going  too 
far  before  this  even  happened.  It’s 
like  the  male  soap  opera,”  he  said. 
However,  Marks  did  admit  that  he 
occasionally  watches,  “for  a laugh 
because  it’s  bad  acting.” 

Ian  McKie,  an  electronics  engi- 
neer graduate,  said  he  can’t 
believe  the  show  continued  after 
Hart’s  death. 

“It’s  a lack  of  respect  for  hrnnan- 
ity,”  he  said.  “It’s  kind  of  morbid 
when  you  continue  after  (it  hap- 
pened).” 

Sarah  Davison,  a first-year 
microcomputer  administration 
student,  said  wrestling  has  gone 
too  far. 

“It’s  like  a soap  opera.  It’s  just 
more  geared  to  a male  audience,” 
she  said.  Davison  said  when 
something  like  Hart’s  death  hap- 
pens it  isn’t  good  entertainment 
because  someone  is  getting 
harmed. 

Classmate  Rose  Welch  agreed. 

“It’s  become  too  commercial,” 
she  said.  “They  don’t  care  (about 
what  happens).  They  just  want  to 
make  a buck.” 


Sarah  Davidson,  first-year 
micro  computer  administration. 


Applications 
due  now  for 
September 
OSAP  money 

By  Linda  Wright 

If  you  want  to  have  your 
Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  loan  documents  avail- 
able for  September,  the  finan- 
cial aid  office  urges  you  to 
have  your  completed  OSAP 
applications  in  by  July  10. 

Carol  Walsh,  Conestoga’s 
financial  aid  officer,  said  that  if 
you  are  a returning  student,  and 
have  not  received  a pre-printed 
^^plication  in  the  mail,  you 
should  look  into  it. 

The  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  is  encouraging 
students  to  apply  on  tire  Web 
site  at  http://osap.gov.on.ca. 

If  a student  goes  in  on  the 
Web,  the  application  won’t  be 
processed  urrtii  the  first  week 
in  June.  Once  a student  has 
^plied,‘lhey  can  go  back  in 
^^d  check  the  status. 
iSXurrently,  an  ~ estimated 
^I3,0(K)  Web  application  forms 
are  being  processed  and  an 
additional  4,000  are  waiting. 
It’s  > Kke  ^^,  a lineup,  said 
Wabh.Thefe  is  a $10  fee  to 
apply  with  a booklet  and  it’s 
free  on  the  Web. 

Make  sure  that  a cheque  or 
money  order  is  attached  with 
your  application,  said  Walsh.  It 
can  take  a few  weeks  before  the 
ministry  cashes  your  cheque. 
Ensure  there  are  enough  funds 
in  your  ^account  until  the 
cheque  is  cleared  otherwise  it 
you  $40,  adds  Walsh. 


will  cost 


K-W  Christians  march  for  Jesus  and  to  prociaim  their  faith 


The  Kitchener-Waterloo  March  for  Jesus  makes  its  way  down  King  Street  in  Waterloo.  The  K-W 
march  was  part  of  a global  event  designed  to  publicly  profess  Jesus  Christ  as  saviour  of  the  world. 


(Photo  by  Charles  Kuepfer) 


OFF  CAMPUS 


Part  of  a global 
celebration 

By  Charles  Kuepfer 

Armed  with  banners  and  bal- 
loons and  singing  praise  as  they 
walked  Christians  from  across 
Kitchener-Waterloo  came  together 
to  march  for  Jesus  on  May  29. 

The  march,  part  of  a global  event 
designed  to  inspire  and  facilitate 
the  gathering  of  Christians,  gives 
Christian  believers  an  opportunity 
to  publicly  profess  their  love  for 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  done  through  public 
prayer,  praise  and  proclamation  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

The  hour-long  March  for  Jesus 
began  at  Seagram  Stadium  and 
made  its  way  to  downtown 
Waterloo,  before  returning  and 
finishing  at  the  stadium. 

The  marchers  were  greeted  with 
both  waves  from  bystanders  and 
honks  from  supporters  in  their 
cars. 

The  marchers  included  women 
pushing  strollers,  teenagers  on 
roller  blades  and  men  carrying 
kids  on  their  shoulders.The  event 
was  also  broadcast  by  CKWR,  a 


community  radio  station  based  in 
Waterloo. 

Organizers  agreed  that  the  march 
brings  Christians,  from  all 
denominational  backgrounds, 
together. 

“It’s  a great  feeling  to  get  togeth- 


er with  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ,”  said  Allan  Nelson,  event 
co-ordinator  for  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  march. 

Nelson,  who  has  been  involved 
in  the  event  for  the  past  five  years, 
said  the  march’s  main  emphasis  is 


the  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“We  publicly  profess  our  love 
and  worship  of  Jesus,”  he  said. 

Mike  Folger,  who  helped  to 
organize  the  vans  that  broadcast 
the  march  soundtrack  along  the 
route,  said  it  shows  unity 


between  Christians. 

“It  really  can’t  happen  unless 
everybody  comes  together,”  he 
said.  “And  the  Lord  gets  glory.” 

Next  year  will  be  the  final  year 
of  this  global  event. 

Nelson  said  it  can’t  go  on  forev- 
er because  “it’s  an  awfiil  lot  of 
work.” 

The  annual  event  has  been  taking 
place  at  a number  of  cities  across 
Canada  since  1992. 

Last  year,  an  estimated  117,000 
people  marched  across  Canada 
from  cities  like  Nanisivik,  N.WT. 
to  Yarmouth  , N.S. 

The  March  for  Jesus  began  in 
1987  when  15,000  Christians 
showed  up  to  march  the  streets  of 
London,  England  in  the  rain. 

The  next  year,  the  number 
marching  in  London  increased  to 
60,000. 

By  1991,  major  marches  were 
taking  place  in  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
England,  Germany,  Japan, 
Singapore,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  Zimbabwe  and 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

On  June  25,  1994,  the  first 
global  March  for  Jesus  was  held, 
beginning  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun  in  Tonga,  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun  in  Western  Samoa. 

During  the  24-hour  period,  over 
10  million  Christians  in  178 
nations  from  different  ages,  races 
and  denominations  marched  to 
profess  their  faith  in  Jesus. 
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That’s 


stirred  - not  shaken 

By  Elizabeth  Sackrlder 


Students  can  get  addicted  to  their  morning 
ritual,  from  your  basic  brew  to  your  grande 
decaf,  non-fat,  no  whip,  vanilla  Caffe  Latte 
with  a twist  of  lemon  and  chocolate  sprinkles 


By  Elizabeth  Sackrlder 


It  is  everywhere.  You  can  smell  it  a mile  away.  It  stops 
traffic,  especially  on  a weekday.  And  thousands  of  people 
stand  in  line  for  a single  cup.  Coffee. 

Why  do  people  like  coffee? 

Perhaps  it  is  that  boost  first  thing  in  the  morning  when  your 
brain  has  trouble  starting.  Or  the  extra  pep  it  puts  in  your  step. 

“Coffee  wakes  me  up,”  said  Raine  Okume,  a woodworking 
student  at  Conestoga.  “It  helps  me  function  in  the  morning.” 

Okume  said  she  consumes  three  or  four  cups  a day  during  the 
week.  But  the  number  escalates  with  the  late  nights  of  a weekend. 

“I  can  consume  twice  or  three  times  that  amount  if  I have  to  go 
to  work  early  on  a Saturday,”  she  said. 

Robbie  Murph  said  the  stress  of  school,  especially  around  exams, 
can  increase  his  coffee  consumption. 

“When  I’m  stressed  I have  way  too  much  coffee,”  he  said.  “I  become 
a basic  jumble  of  nerves.” 

Coffee  can  and  will  do  all  of  the  above 
because  caffeine,  the  stimulant  found  in  coffee, 
can  relieve  fatigue,  sharpen  mental  performance 
and  increase  your  nervous  system  res- 
ponse, according  to  medical 
research. 

But  according  to  a study  com- 
pleted by  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  consumed  in  large 
quantities  coffee  can  lead  to  ad- 
diction similar  to  the  depend- 
ence on  alcohol  or  drugs. 

“Caffeine  is  very  addictive,” 
said  Rebecca  Hill,  a graduated 
nurse.  “When  you  stop  consum- 
ing it  you  can  experience  headaches 
and  nausea.” 

How  many  people  are  addicted?  Obviously 
too  many,  since  coffee  shops  are  flourishing. 

There  are  more  than  120  shops  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area  alone,  and  three  more 
within  the  walls  of  Conestoga  College’s  Doon  campus. 


It  is  the  typical  Monday  morning 
crunch.  The  snooze  button  was 
pressed  too  many  times  at  Candace 
Beaul’s  house  and  the  20-year-old 
finds  herself  late  for  her  job 
working  at  a sandwich  counter. 
As  she  does  up  the  last  buttons 
on  her  rusty  red  uniform  she 
grabs  her  steel  coffee  mug  and 
heads  out  the  door  at  almost  4 
a.m.  She  walks  out  of  her 
driveway  and  turns  across 
the  road  to  enter  a coffee 
shop. 

She  asks  the  waitress  to 
fill  her  reusable  cup  with 
her  usual  large  double- 
double. The  hot  liquid 
explodes  in  her  throat 
and  casts  away 


the  extra  late 
Sunday  night. 

“I  love  my 
morning  cup  of 
coffee,”  she 
said.  “I  don’t 
think  I could 
function  with- 
out it” 

Beaut  has 
been  drinking 
coffee  since 
she  began  her 
early-morning 
job  more  than 
three  years 
ago.  She  said 
she  now  craves 
coffee  in  the 
morning,  not 
as  a pick-me-up,  but  as  a 


way  to  function  normally  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  day. 

However,  Beaul’s  coffee  routine 
does  not  end  in  the  morning.  Over 
the  course  of  her  day  she  will  fill  her 
mug  up  on  each  of  her  two  breaks, 
and  on  her  way  home. 

At  about  $1.50  each,  she  spends  an 
average  of  $6  a day  on  coffee. 
Multiply  that  by  seven  days  a week 
and  that  works  out  to  $36  week.  Or  a 


over-sized  chair,  sipping  cappuccino 
while  reading  a magazine. 

Being  a gourmet  addict  is  a little 
pricier  than  Beaul’s  wake-up  habit. 
The  quiet  bistro  charges  almost  $3 
for  his  favourite  drink. 

“Sure  the  cost  is  a lot,  but  I don’t 
think  I could  live  without  it,”  he  said. 

Copeland  estimates  he  spends 
around  $12  a day  on  coffee.  Over  the 
course  of  a year  it  adds  up  to  more 


“It  can  be  a very  expensive  habit.  I was  spending  over 
$40  on  coffee  in  the  two  weeks  right  before  school 
started.”  Robbie  Murph,  Conestoga  student 


whopping  $1,872  a year. 

Beaul’s  entire  grocery  bill  for  the 
year  is  only  $2,600. 

When  presented  with  these  figures, 
Beaul  reacted  with  surprise. 

“I  am  getting  off  coffee,”  she  said. 
“I  had  no  idea  it  could  add  up  to  that 
much.” 

However,  Beaul  is  not  alone  in  her 
tremendous  expenditure  on  what  has 
been  said  by  medical  journals  to  be 
one  of  the  most  addictive  legal 
drugs. 

Collin  Copeland,  a 23-year-old 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  is  your  typical  gourmet 
coffee  fiend.  His  favourite  meeting 
place  is  the  local  fine  coffee  shop  to 
which  he  goes  at  least  once  in  the 
afternoon  and  once  at  night. 

“I  can’t  live  without  my  coffee,”  he 
said. 

Copeland  can  be  found  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eclectic  store  sitting  in  an 


than  $4,000  a year. 

“I  have  a high-paying  job  so  I can 
afford  my  habit,”  he  said. 

While  Copeland  and  Beaul  may  be 
able  to  afford  their  addictions,  stu- 
dents in  school  can’t  afford  to  feed  a 
habit  so  expensive. 

Robbie  Murph  and  Raine  Okum 
both  said  they  admit  they  are  in  love 
with  all  types  of  coffee. 

Working  their  way  through  col- 
lege, the  pair  said  money  is  really 
tight  but  they  still  go  out  for  gourmet 
expresses  and  mixed  iced  coffees. 

“Sure  we  might  go  out  two  or  more 
times  a week,  but  it  is  a bit  of  a 
treat,”  said  Okum. 

Murph  estimates  the  pair  shells  out 
about  $10  a week  for  their  favourite 
brew. 

“It  can  be  a very  expensive  habit,” 
he  said.  “I  was  spending  over  $40  on 
coffee  in  the  two  weeks  right  before 
school  started.” 


New  students  will  start  school  with  a WOW 


By  Michelle  Lehmann 

September  may  seem  far  away  to 
most  people  but  for  the  Doon 
Student  Association  it  is  just 
around  the  comer.  That  is  why  the 
DSA  gathered  on  May  25  for 
another  planning  meeting  for 
Week  of  Welcome  ‘99. 

WOW  events  occur  throughout 
the  first  two  weeks  of  school  each 
September,  and  are  mn  by  the  DSA. 

“Since  some  new  students  are 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time 
and  all  of  them  are  coming  to  a 
new  school,  it’s  a chance  for  them 
to  get  to  know  Conestoga,  the 
faculty,  the  DSA  and  their  fellow 
students  in  a relatively  safe 
environment,”  said  Jenn  Hussey, 
vice-president  of  operations. 

The  focus  of  the  meeting  was  to 
organize  the  activities  for  WOW. 
With  the  theme  I Am  Conestoga 
agreed  upon,  the  DSA  was  busy 
creating  registration  clothing  and 
activities  that  incorporate  the 
WOW  theme,  said  Hussey. 

“Basically  the  meeting  was  an 
opportunity  to  divvy  up  the  tasks 
so  people  understand  their  respon- 
sibilities,” she  said. 

Hussey  said  the  big  days  for 
WOW  are  the  residence  party,  the 
outdoor  concert  and  faculty  lunch- 
eon. 

The  first  event  to  kick  off  WOW 
is  the  big  residents’  moving- 
in  party,  held  on  Labour  Day, 
to  welcome  the  students  to 


their  new  home. 

“It’s  a chance  to  really  connect 
with  the  new  students  right  from 
day  one,”  said  Hussey.  ‘To  get  to 
know  their  names  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  know  us  because  they’re 
close  to  the  school  and  will  come 
to  a lot  of  our  events,  like  our 
movie  nights.” 

Hussey  said  the  residence  party 
will  help  students  adjust  and  start 
a relationship  with  the  DSA  right 
from  the  beginning. 

“We’re  not  looking  to  scare 
them,  but  we  are  looking  to  meet 
them  and  just  have  some  fun,”  she 
said. 

The  faculty  luncheon  is  sched- 
uled for  Sept.  9 and  will  be  a 
chance  for  the  DSA  to  introduce 
themselves  to  the  teachers. 

“Not  all  the  faculty  know  what 
we’re  doing  and  without  their  sup- 
port it’s  hard  for  students  to  know 
what’s  going  on,”  said  Hussey.  “If 
the  teachers  are  excited  about  an 
event  or  about  the  DSA,  they  are 
more  likely  to  promote  us.” 

Hussey  said  the  faculty  is  not 
well  informed  about  things  the 
DSA  does  or  of  all  the  services 
they  offer  to  the  students.  But  she 
said  the  luncheon  will  change  that 
by  getting  the  word  out  about  the 
DSA  and  creating  a solid  partner- 
ship with  the  faculty. 

The  DSA  will  plan  a short  pres- 
entation to  let  faculty  know  who 
they  are  and  what  they’re  expect- 
ing of  them. 


“It’s  just  going  to  be  a fun,  social 
time  where  the  faculty  can  learn 
about  the  DSA,  as  a whole,”  she 
said. 

A monthly  or  bi-monthly 
newsletter  is  in  the  works  for  the 
faculty  so  the  DSA  can  keep  them 
up-to-date  about  all  of  the  events, 
Hussey  said. 

The  DSA  hopes  to  put  on  an  out- 
door concert  with  multiple  bands 


at  the  end  of  WOW. 

“An  outside  concert  will  be  total- 
ly awesome  for  the  students,”  said 
Hussey.  “We  hope  to  get  some  big 
name  alternative  bands.” 

She  said  it  will  work  but  is  going 
to  take  a lot  of  time  to  organize. 
It’s  just  about  negotiations  and  sit- 
ting down  with  Barry  Milner, 
physical  resources  manager,  to 
find  suggestions  that  will  make  the 


concert  idea  better. 

“WOW  is  just  fun  and  exciting,” 
said  Hussey.  “We  have  tried  to 
make  an  event  for  every  lifestyle.” 
There  is  a wide  range  of  activi- 
ties planned  so  each  student  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  at  least  one  thing. 

“We  want  to  make  WOW  some- 
thing the  students  will  remember 
afterwards  and  say  ‘that  really  was 
fun,”’  said  Hussey. 


DSA  members,  from  left,  Jenn  Hussey,  vice-president  of  operations,  Karl  Garner,  promotion  co-ordi- 
nator, Steve  Coleman,  vice-president  of  student  affairs  and  Ellen  Menage,  president,  get  toqethei 
after  a WOW  meeting.  Michelle  Lehmann) 
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CPA  student  dreams 
of  screenplay  writing 


By  Wayne  Collins 

A Conestoga  College  computer  programming  ana- 
lyst student  has  foimd  a way  of  combining  his  tech- 
nical expertise  with  a lifelong  wish  to  become  a pub- 
lished screenplay  writer. 

Johnathon  MacDougall,  38,  is  a third-year  student, 
wdio  has  written  two  screenplays  and  says  his  dream 
is  to  work  within  the  movie  or  television  industries. 

The  first  effort,  entitled  Father  and  Son,  is  about  a 
“sadistic  lawyer,  a depressed  schoolteacher  and  an 
obsessed  computer  programmer  who  compete  to 
mastermind  each  other  as  they  struggle  to  understand 
a secret  prison.” 

The  second  is  called  A Fighting  Chance,  which  he 
is  co-writing  with  Debbie  Porquet  from  Nova  Scotia. 

This  one  deals  with  “a  karate  expert  helping  teens 
gain  self-respect  in  a ghetto-type  neighbourhood. 

“I  think  it’s  my  way  of  communication,”  says  Mac- 
Dougall, “since  I’m  basically  a very  quiet  person. 

MacDougall  says  he  knows  his  excitement  shows 
when  he  speaks  about  his  projects. 

“This,  of  course,  generates  a more  verbal  John  wi- 
thin my  conversation  witii  my  peers,”  he  says. 

Although  he  jokes  that  his  primary  motivation  is 
income,  MacDougall  likes  his  first  screenplay 
because  it  may  help  parents,  children  or  teens  realize 
just  how  luclty  they  are  to  have  one  another.  Mac- 
Dougall’s  father  and  son  took  about  five  months  to 
complete. 

He  says  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  learn  the 
format  of  a screenplay  and  its  three-act  style. 

“This  includes  a crisis  at  the  end  of  Acts  I and  II,” 
he  says,  “and  then  I had  to  put  my  idea  into  120  pages 
of  emotional  conflict,  brilliant  dialogue  and  a happy 
ending.” 

After  reading  several  screenplays  on  the  Internet,  he 


purchased  a book  called  The  Screenwriter’s  Work- 
book by  Syd  Field. 

However,  he  says,  various  Web  sites  provided  the 
most  useful  information. 

The  final  script  took  another  four  months  and  four 
rewrites  before  he  was  finally  happy  with  it  and  then 
studied  how  to  prepare  “the  industry  standard”  for 
selling  the  script. 

He  has  contacted  many  television  and  movie  pro- 
ducers, including  Fredrik  Sundwall  of  Manifesto 
Films  Inc.,  New  York  and  David  Stiddy,  a Thousand 
Oaks,  Ca.  producer. 

“(Stiddy)  gave  me  positive  feedback  for  my 
improvements,”  he  says. 

“Most  professionals  in  the  movie  industry  want  a 
query  letter,  followed  by  a synopsis,  even  before  they 
even  decide  to  read  the  script,”  says  MacDougall.  “If 
these  two  letters  pass,  ftien  your  work  may  get  read.” 
“Some  writers  say  ‘one  is  not  a screenwriter  until 
their  work  is  played  on  stage  or  is  made  into  a film,”’ 
says  MacDougall,  who’s  xmsure  if  he’ll  ever  get  pub- 
hshed. 

Meanwhile,  after  graduation  he  plans  to  apply  to 
Algonquin  College  to  pursue  a career  as  a technical 
writer. 

“I  don’t  feel  that  I will  make  a good  programmer,” 
he  says,  “but  I still  want  to  work  with  computers.” 
MacDougall  describes  the  program  teachers  as 
“excellent”  and  feels  his  fellow  classmates  have  had 
a great  impact  on  him.  “Without  them,  I wouldn’t 
have  come  this  far.” 

MacDougall  has  been  writing  most  of  his  life  and 
believes  the  challenge  is  coming  up  with  something 
completely  original. 

“If  (they)  don’t  sell  within  my  set  period,”  he  says, 
“I  will  find  the  resources  needed  (to  get)  a profes- 
sional author,  to  change  it  into  a book.” 


Woodworking  program 
committee  helps  grads 


By  Janet  Wakutz 

Darrick  Grift,  a 1988  graduate  of 
manufacturing  technician  in  wood 
products,  a two-year  program  at 
the  college’s  Woodworking  Centre 
of  Ontario,  said  the  woodworking 
program  gives  students  a broad 
knowledge  base  on  which  they  can 
build  after  graduating. 

“1  think  the  course  we  took  gave 
us  a broad  base  of  knowledge  to 
build  on,”  said  the  time  study  ana- 
lyst at  La-Z-Boy  Canada  Ltd.  in 
Waterloo,  and  member  of  the 
woodworking  program  advisory 
committee. 

“We  had  an  introduction  to  time 
study  there  and  it  interested  me,” 


he  said.  “That’s  why  I looked  for 
this  position.” 

Because  of  that  broad  knowledge 
base.  Grift  said  graduates  of  the 
program  could  really  contribute  to 
those  who  employ  them. 

Grift  admits  when  he  was  a stu- 
dent he  wasn’t  really  aware  of  the 
committee  and  what  it  did. 

“La-Z-Boy  is  a large  player  in 
upholstered  furniture  and  they 
were  approached  for  reps  for  the 
committee;  they  were  also  looking 
for  grads,”  he  said. 

Grift  has  started  his  third,  three- 
year  term  and  said  the  committee 
evaluates  the  curriculum  to  see  if 
it  is  keeping  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  industry. 


Grift,  who  worked  in  woodwork- 
ing part-time  while  a student  at 
Conestoga  and  full  time  during 
summers,  found  employment 
immediately  upon  graduation  at  a 
cabinet  shop  for  about  18  months 
before  coming  to  La-Z-Boy. 

“I  was  hired  as  a supervisor  in 
the  wood  room  and  1 came  into 
time  study  in  1992,”  Grift  said. 
He  explained  that  the  time  study 
department  is  responsible  for  set- 
ting piecework  rates,  using  com- 
puter numeric  controlled  equip- 
ment, looking  after  programming, 
organizing  plant  layout,  drafting 
job  descriptions,  introducing  new 
model  design  specifications  chan- 
ges and  distribution  and  imple- 
mentation of  engineering  changes. 

Grift  said  the  committee  is  a 
good  process  for  the  industry  to 
have  input  into  grads  and  the 
whole  program.  “It  keeps  the  col- 
lege and  industry  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  both,”  he  said. 

“The  industry  receives  Cones- 
toga graduates  of  woodworking 
well  which  is  reflected  in  the  high 
placement  rate,”  he  said. 

He  added  it  is  important  that  wh- 
en students  get  into  the  industry 
they  realize  the  college  has  given 
them  knowledge  but  they  should 
be  interested  in  continuing  to 
learn. 

“It’s  important  that  students  are 
prepared  to  leam  what  the  indus- 
try can  teach  them  when  they  get 
out  there,  as  well.” 


Derrick  Grift,  time  study  analyst,  sorts  through  paper  work  on  his 
desk  at  La-Z-Boy  Canada  Ltd. in  Waterloo.  (Photo  by  Janet  Wakutz) 
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OFF  CAMPUS  - A Kurdish  man,  Shar  Shahram,  plays 
“Halabujah,”  at  Ottawa’s  Air  Show  protest  May  29.  The 
show  was  organized  by  students  from  surrounding  uni- 
versities. (Photo  by  Anna  Sajfert) 
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Resume  referral  service  has  new  system 


STUDENT  LIFE 


Karen  Parrinder,  student  employment  assistant,  will  fax  resumes 
for  students  who  follow  the  steps  outlined  by  the  student  employ- 
ment office.  (Photo  by  Janet  Wakutz) 


By  Janet  Wakutz 

Lynn  McLaughlin  didn’t  wait 
until  graduation  to  start  looking 
for  a job.  As  a single  mother  of 
two  daughters,  not  only  was  it 
important  for  her  to  get  a job,  it 
was  important  to  get  the  right  job. 

The  materials  management  grad- 
uate signed  up  for  the  resume 
referral  service  offered  by  student 
employment.  “I  did  sign  up  for 
(the  service)  but  the  jobs  they  sent 
my  resume  to  were  not  the  highest 
paying  opportunities,”  she  said. 

The  1998  grad  said  she  thinks 
the  service  is  of  more  value  to 
companies  who  want  a pile  of 
resumes  for  entry-level  positions. 
McLaughlin,  who  was  experi- 
enced in  materials  management, 
was  looking  for  a higher  level  of 
employment  than  she  said  was 
offered  through  the  postings  at  the 
college. 

McLaughlin  had  a lot  of  inter- 
views before  starting  her  current 
position  with  General  Motors 
Diesel  in  London  in  September 
1998. 

“I  think  they  should  charge 
employers  part  of  the  cost,”  she 
said.  “If  they  went  to  an  agency 
there  would  be  a fee.” 

McLaughlin  said  most  of  her 


classmates  got 
their  own  jobs 
and  she  recom- 
mends students 
not  rely  only  on 
the  service. 

However,  she 
admitted  it  did 
provide  her  with 
a lot  of  contacts. 

“It  was  an  ego 
booster  because 
of  all  the  calls  I 
got,”  she  said. 

The  service 
that  is  available 
to  final  semester 
students  and 

graduates  of  col- 
lege programs 
for  full-time  or 
full-time  con- 
tract jobs  has 
made  some 

changes  since 
McLaughlin  was 
looking  for  work. 

“The  biggest  change  is  I am  no 
longer  automatically  forwarding 
resumes  to  every  job  that  comes  in 
related  to  (the  individual’s)  pro- 
gram,” said  Karen  Parrinder,  stu- 
dent employment  assistant. 

Now  those  who  have  enrolled  in 
the  service  need  to  come  into  the 


student  employment  office  at  the 
Doon  campus  and  look  through 
the  binders  that  relate  to  their  pro- 
gram. 

Then,  after  deciding  what  post- 
ings they  wish  to  apply  for,  they 
prepare  a personalized  cover  let- 
ter, attach  a resume,  transcripts 
and  a form  with  accurate  informa- 


tion. Resumes 
will  then  be 
faxed  without  a 
fee. 

However,  that 
only  pertains  to 
jobs  that  are 
posted  at  the 
college  and  not 
listings  seen 
in  a newspaper. 

“Employers 
are  asking  for 
transcripts 
more  often  as  a 
regular  part  of 
the  hiring 
process,”  said 
Parrinder. 

On  the  closing 
date  for  a par- 
ticular posting, 
all  resumes  for 
that  posting  will 
be  faxed  at  the 
same  time. 
Parrinder  said  the  changes  will 
benefit  job  searching  by  giving  the 
individual  a chance  to  promote 
themselves  through  a personalized 
cover  letter;  to  read  details  of  job 
postings,  research  employers,  pre- 
pare for  interviews  and  to  reduce 
the  job  processing  time. 

The  office  receives  an  average  of 


80  to  100  job  postings  per  week. 
The  monthly  total  for  April  wais 
882  postings. 

Parrinder  said  that  anyone  who 
was  on  the  system  has  been 
informed  of  the  changes  with  a 
detailed  letter. 

She  said  student  employment 
will  still  keep  a filed  copy  of 
resumes  and  general  cover  letters 
that  will  be  sent  if  an  employer 
calls  with  an  immediate  need. 

The  employer  will  be  told  that 
the  student  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  posting  and  no  time  to  do 
research  but,  that  would  happen 
infrequently,  she  said. 

“We  have  also  been  making  the 
employer  community  aware  of  the 
changes,”  she  said,  adding  when 
postings  come  in,  the  employer  is 
faxed  a form  letter  that  explains 
the  way  the  service  did  work  and 
how  it  works  now. 

The  student  emplo3ment  jobs 
hotline  is  updated  Fridays  around 
4:30  p.m.  Details  regarding  job 
postings  on  the  hotline  can  be 
obtained  by  phone  on  the  next 
business  day  by  calling  the  student 
employment  office  at  ext.  756. 

Parrinder  said  the  resume  refer- 
ral services  are  free  for  six  months 
after  graduation  and  $25  per  year 
after  that. 


Teacher  baffled  why  Internet 
lists  college  number  as  his 


By  Brian  Gall 

When  teacher  Barry  Cull  was 
told  his  name  appears  on  a Web 
site  that  says  the  telephone  num- 
ber for  Conestoga  College  is  his- 
number,  he  first  thought  it  was 
funny.  Then  he  realized  it  wasn’t 
humorous  after  all. 

On  Microsoft’s  Canadian 
Reverse  Lookup  page 
(http://pic6.infospace.com/info/re 
verse_ca.htm)  when  Conestoga’s 
main  telephone  number  (519-748- 
5220)  is  entered,  the  school 
address  does  not  appear. 

Instead,  Cull’s  name  and  postal 
code  show  up  as  the  holder  of  the 
college’s  number. 

Cull,  who  has  only  been  at  the 
college  for  a year,  was  unaware  of 
how  this  happened. 

“Boy,  what  a weight  of  responsi- 
bility. For  a moment  I was  kind  of 
elated  that  I’m  in  such  a presti- 
gious position,”  he  said  laughing. 
“But  obviously  it’s  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  responsibility  because  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  calling  me  and 
saying  ‘What  do  you  know  about 
Conestoga?’  and  I’m  going  to  be 
saying,  ‘Very  little,’”  the  special 
needs  teacher  said. 
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Information  on  the  site  comes 
from  InfoSpace,  an  online  integra- 
tor of  content  services.  They  are 
customers  of  Acxiom,  an 
American  company  that  compiles 
databases  from  Canadian  phone 
books. 

John  Wheat,  who  oversees  cus- 
tomer service  for  the 
InfoSpace.com  Web  site  as  well  as 
its  affiliates,  said  complaints 
regarding  misinformation  are  not 
common,  though  mistakes  are 
made. 

“There’s  always  going  to  be 
some  (errors).  As  much  as  I’d  like 
to  say  ‘Yes  they  (listings)  are  100 
per  cent  accurate,’  no  it’s  definite- 
ly not  the  case.”  With  so  many 
cities  growing,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
track  of  new  postal  codes,  area 
codes  and  phone  numbers,  he  said. 

An  operator  at  Acxiom,  who 
chose  not  to  give  her  name,  said 
they  have  access  to  about  14  mil- 
lion listings  in  Canada,  both  resi- 
dential and  business. 

All  Acxiom  does,  according  to 
John  Riggins,  product  manager 
for  telephone  directories,  is  make 
it  easier  to  search  phone  books  in 
the  US.  and  Canada.  “We  take  the 
actual  phone  books  and  either 
optically  scan  them  or  key  them 
in,”  he  said.  “Then  we  send  them 
through  an  address  cleaning 
process.  We  get  software  packages 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
Canada  Post.” 

After  an  inquiry  into  Conestoga’s 
phone  number,  he  saw  the  college 
address  was  now  correct,  except 
for  the  city  name.  Merlin  was 
noted  instead  of  Kitchener. 

He  said  postal  code  files  arc 
associated  with  various  localities. 
Some  arc  city  names  that  come 
from  Canada  Post,  some  arc 
names  that  come  out  of  the  phone 
book  and  the  locality  names  don’t 


always  match. 

“It’s  really  a challenge,  especial- 
ly in  Canada.  Because  we  get 
about  10,000  postal  code  changes 
a month,”  he  added. 

Riggins  said  Acxiom  is  using 
Canada  Post  for  address  standard- 
ization. They  also  use  a Bell 
Canada  file  for  area  code  changes. 

He  said  complaints  are  uncom- 
mon but  people  want  to  be  selec- 
tive about  who  their  information  is 
going  to. 

In  the  odd  instance  where  that 
information  is  used  anyway, 
Riggins  said  it  usually  has  to  do 
with  timing.  “We  have  companies 
out  there  who  use  old  data.  They 
won’t  get  the  most  current  update 
for  one  reason  or  another  and 
they’ll  use  lists  that  were  generat- 
ed before  the  consumer  said  ‘don’t 
market  to  me’”. 

Riggins  was  stumped  about  the 
Cull  listing.  “That  one’s  got  me 
baffled.  The  only  way  that  we 
would  have  a name  associated 
with  a number  is  if  it  was  in  a 
phone  book  because  we  don’t  do 
any  other  merging  with  another 
data  source.” 

Despite  problems,  Riggins  said 
services  provided  by  Acxiom  and 
its  competitors  are  very  reliable.  It 
is  public  data,  coming  from  phone 
books.  And  because  people  move 
after  the  directories  are  published, 
there  will  be  times  when  the 
wrong  person  is  listed,  he  said. 

As  for  the  future  of  businesses 
like  Acxiom,  Riggins  said  those 
companies  who  make  sense  out  of 
a huge  amount  of  information  and 
package  it  both  for  their  con- 
sumers and  business,  arc  the  ones 
who  will  benefit. 

“Companies  that  can  turn  data 
into  information  that  is  useful, 
really  have  an  opportunity  out 
there,”  he  said. 


Off  campus 


Parents  debate  processes 
for  learning  disabilities 


By  Linda  Wright 

Which  school  board  would  ytni 
choose  - separate  or  public?  If 
you  were  a parent,  who  has  a 
child  widi  a learning  disabilUy^ 
your  best  choice  would  be  pub- 
lic There  is  simply  more  fund- 
ing available  m the  public 
school  hoaid,  people  atldcndmg 
a recent  meeting  on  the  subject 
were  told. 

The  pnicess  of  how  each  board 
detects  a teaming  disability  was 
reviewed  at  a teaming  disabili- 
ties meeting  May  26,  at 
Suddaby  public  school  in 
Kitchener 

David  CoinwHl  principd  of 
Suddaby  public  slIiooI,  and 
Lorraine  Cullen,  pimcipal  ol 
Cedarbrae  public  school,  spoke 
lo  an  audience  of  about  50  con- 
cerned parents.lfrey  t^ed 
about  the  process  each  board 
goes  through  in  assessing  |ind 
carrying  but  an  Indiviiihal 
Education  Plan  (lEP)  or  an 
Identification,  Placement  and 
Review  Committee  (IPRC)  for 
children  with  learning  disabili- 
ties. 

With  the  co-operation  of  a 
school-based  team,  which 
includes  a teacher,  parent  and 
special-education  teacher,  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities 
can  receive  the  help  they  need. 

Both  boards  have  these  basic 
guidelines  in  detecting  a child 
with  a learning  disability,  but  the 
public  board  has  easier  access  to 
getting  assessments  and  pro- 
grams put  into  place. 

First,  the  teacher  notices  a 
problem  and  consults  a special- 
education  teacher  for  assistance. 
The  child  then  goes  to  a special- 


cdiicaliou  teacher  toj  an  inloi-  | 
inal  assvissment.  Next,  theteam  | 
decides  if  the  student  requires  a J 
special  program. 'Wlien  4^  are  | 
significant  program  moditica-  | 
lions,  an  lEP  is  wrmen  up  and  | 
shared  with  parents  A parent  | 
signature  is  required  | 

Parents  and  ^ncipal  | 
decide  if  an  IPRC  is  reqpatred.  If  | 
a parent  wants  an  IPRC  done,  | 
they  give  the  jpvincip#  writ^  | 
notice;  be  gets  back  to  them  | 
within  15  days.  Parents  receive  a | 
written  statement  of  when  the  | 
IPRC  meeting  will  he  hdkl.  | 

All  people  who  have  informa-  | 
don  on  the  child  attend.  In  the  | 
end,  the  committee  makes  a | 
decision.  If  parents  disagree  | 
with  the  decision  of  the  commit- 1 
tee,  they  don’t  have  to  sign.  In  | 
99  per  cent  of  cases  botih  parties  | 
are  in  agreement.  I 

The  biggest  reason  for  having  « 
an  IPRC  is  that  the  parents  are  li 
guaranteed  a yearly  review.  The 
only  review  you  get  with  an  HEP 
is  a report  card.  Parents  also 
have  a right  to  appeal  an  IPRC, 
as  it  is  a legal  document. 

An  assessment  is  done  prior  to 
having  an  IPRC.  Getfing  iW 
assessment  done  is  difeult  as 
staff  decreases.  There  are 
four  psychological-educafionai 
consultants  available  in  the  sys- 
tem. If  parents  have  to  go  to  an 
outside  source,  the  expense  is 
around  $1,500. 

Sometimes  parents  are  referred 
to  an  outside  agency,  but  waiting 
lists  are  long. 

Although  the  public  board  h^^ 
more  funding  thtm  the  s^ara^B 
board,  it  still  struggles  daa^ 
with  coping  with  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities. 
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^Depression  is  more  than  just  the  biues 

Symptoms  show  this  disorder  can  take  physical  and  emotional  toll 


Joan  Magazine,  a counsellor  with  student  services, 
has  talked  to  students  from  Conestoga  College  who 
have  been  depressed.  (Photo  by  Eileen  DInIz) 


By  Eileen  Diniz 

Have  you  ever  felt  sadness,  disappoint- 
ment, loneliness,  hopelessness,  self-doubt 
or  guilt,  all  in  varying  degrees?  If  any  of 
these  sound  familiar  to  you,  it  may  be 
you’re  suffering  from  some  stage  of  depres- 
sion. 

Depression  is  a syndrome  that  is  not  a nor- 
mal reaction  to  life’s  difficulties.  It  may 
involve  disturbances  in  emotional  and  cog- 
nitive behaviours  and  somatic  regulation. 
The  disorder  may  also  range  from  feeling 
blue,  where  the  feelings  are  brief  and  have  a 
minimal  effect  on  normal  daily  activities,  to 
severe  depression,  where  the  feelings  can 
last  for  a period  of  time. 

It  can  stop  proper  ftmctioning  and  slow 
down  the  way  a body  processes.  The  person 
may  experience  extreme  fluctuations  in 
moods  and  withdraw  from  everybody  and 
everything.  Daily  activities  also  become 
very  difficult  at  this  stage. 

Joan  Magazine,  a counsellor  with  student 
services,  said  she  has  talked  to  students 
from  Conestoga  College  who  have  been 
depressed. 

“The  main  causes  of  depression  in  stu- 
dents are  the  same  main  causes  for  the  gen- 
eral public,”  she  said.  “It  is  a combination 
of  biological  and  chemical  factors.  Some 
people  are  more  predisposed  to  get 
depressed  due  to  chemical  changes  in  the 
body.” 

The  typical  symptoms  of  depression  usu- 
ally fall  into  three  categories:  changes  in 
feelings  and/or  perceptions;  changes  in 
behaviour  and/or  attitudes;  and  physical 
complaints. 

The  first  one  (feelings)  includes  the 
inability  to  find  pleasure  in  anything,  feel- 
ings of  hopelessness  and/or  worthlessness. 


an  exaggerated  sense  of  guilt  or  self-blame 
and  crying  spells. 

The  second  one  (behaviour)  includes  dis- 
satisfaction with  life  in  general,  impaired 
memory,  inability  to  concentrate,  reduced 
ability  to  cope  on  a daily  basis,  lack  of  inter- 
est in  prior  activities  and  withdrawal  from 
others. 

The  third  one  (physical)  includes  a com- 
plete loss  of  appetite  or  compulsive  eating, 
insomnia  or  excessive  sleeping,  unex- 
plained headaches,  backaches  and  similar 
things  and  lack  of  energy  or  chronic 


‘The  main  causes  of  (depression 
in  students  are  the  same  main 
causes  for  the  general  public.  It 
is  a combination  of  biological 
and  chemical  factors.  Some 
people  are  more  predisposed  to 
get  depressed  due  to  chemical 
changes  in  the  body.” 

Joan  Magazine, 
student  services  counsellor 


fatigue.  -. 

A number  of  stressors  may  be  involved  in 
depression,  including  personality,  environ- 
ment or  biochemical  factors.  Chemical 
imbalances  in  the  brain  can  also  play  a role. 
Illness,  infections,  certain  drugs  and  an 
improper  diet  could  also  cause  it. 

Magazine  also  suggested  that  seasonal 


affective  disorder,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  body, 
may  be  a factor  as  well. 

“It  (seasonal  affective  disor- 
der) is  where  the  light  decreas- 
es as  we  head  toward  the  end 
of  the  fall  into  the  winter,”  she 
said.  “People’s  automatic  trig- 
gers for  waiting  up  and  being 
in  a more  ‘up’  state  start  to  fail 
them.” 

Magazine  said  in  order  to 
help  depression  related  to  grief 
or  a failed  relationship,  the 
person  needs  to  normalize 
feeling  lonely,  sad  or  down 
which  are  related  to  the  certain 
circumstance. 

She  said  sometimes  a doc- 
tor’s or  professional  therapist’s 
help  is  needed.  She  added  that 
people  should  also  check  their 
resources  so  they  are  aware  of 
who  they  can  talk  to  in  order  to 
help  them  understand  their 
depression. 

“It  would  really  depend  on  a 
buneh  of  things  (in  order  to 
help  someone  suffering  from 
depression).  You  would  need  a 
pretty  full  story  to  know  how 
to  best  be  helpful,”  she  said. 

Magazine  also  said  there  may  not  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  suffer- 
" ing  from  depression,  it  may  just  be  people 
are  talking  more  openly  about  mental 
health  issues  and  so  people  hear  more 
about  it. 

“People  kept  it  to  themselves  more  (in  the 
past)  and  were  told  to  manage  their  own 
problems,”  she  said.  “It’s  okay  to  talk  about 


a broken  arm  and  wear  a cast  but  you  don’t 
talk  about  taking  Prozac.  It  may  be  we’re 
just  more  verbal.” 

She  said  that  as  it  becomes  more  open, 
people  will  get  help  and  learn  about  it,  there- 
fore issues  are  talked  about  more  easily. 

’’Just  like  child  abuse,  you  would  think 
that  it  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  last 
number  of  years  but  maybe  we’re  finally 
talking  about  it,”  said  Magazine. 


Student  wants  afternoon  aerobic  classes  in  fall 


Heather  Steinson,  a third-year  management  studies  student,  hopes  to  start 
afternoon  aerobics  classes  in  the  fall.  (Photo  by  Cariy  Benjamin) 


By  Andrea  Jesson 

Imagine  waking  up  at  6 a.m.  to 
get  to  a 7 a.m.  fitness  class.  You’re 
sweating  profusely  among  other 
fitness  fanatics  wondering  if  they 
feel  as  rushed  as  you  do  to  get  to  a 
8:30  a.m.  college  class. 

Heather  Steinson  said  the  last 
thing  students  want  to  do  when 
they  wake  up  is  drag  themselves  to 
early  morning  aerobic  classes.  She 
knows  how  difficult  it  can  be  to 
juggle  school  and  still  make  time 


for  fitness. 

Steinson,  a third-year  manage- 
ment studies  student  at  Conestoga, 
said  the  aerobic  classes  held  at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  Mondays,  • Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  from  7 
a.m.  to  7:45  a.m.  motivated  her  to 
look  into  starting  her  own  classes 
in  September  at  a more  reasonable 
time  in  the  day. 

Steinson  said  current  fitness 
classes  are  fiin  and  well-organized 
but  the  only  problem  is  the  time 


the  classes  are 
scheduled. 

“The  only  reason  I 
don’t  go  to  the 
classes  is  because 
they’re  way  too 
early,”  she  said. 

Ian  James,  manag- 
er of  athletics  and 
recreation,  said  aer- 
obic classes  would 
be  ideal  for  students 
between  3:30  and 
4:30  p.m.  After- 
wards, the  weight 
room  and  other 
facilities  start  to  get 
busy. 

“Students  just 
haven’t  jumped  on 
board  because  the 
(aerobic)  classes  are 
just  too  early,”  he 
said. 

Whatever  the  cost,  Steinson  said, 
she  will  try  to  provide  later  class- 
es to  motivate  more  people 
because  she  finds  it  easier  to  moti- 
vate herself  while  exercising  in  a 
group. 

“1  want  to  see  it  happen  so  bad 
that  I’m  willing  to  make  it  hap- 
pen,” she  said. 

Steinson  went  one  step  further 
and  enrolled  herself  in  a fitness 
leader  program  at  the  YMCA  in 
Stratford.  By  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer Steinson  will  complete  the 
three  stages  that  include  aerobic 


and  step  co-ordination.  After  her 
certification,  Steinson  will  be 
qualified  to  teach  aerobics  and 
weightlifting. 

Later,  she  said,  she  might  spe- 
cialize in  Tai  Bao,  a high  impact 
aerobic  workout  that  focuses  on 
the  abdominal  muscles. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  she 
said,  she  has  been  serious  about 
fitness,  and  instructing  classes  is 
something  she’s  always  thought 
about. 

“This  is  something  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  do,  so  it  also  gave  me 


motivation,”  she  said. 

She  began  her  plans  in  April 
when  she  took  a petition  to  the 
recreation  centre  in  the  hope  that 
her  proposal  to  start  afternoon  aer- 
obic classes  would  be  approved. 
She  obtained  30  signatures  in  less 
than  a week  and  feels  her  classes, 
once  started,  will  themselves 
recruit  more  participants. 

James  said  he  liked  the  idea 
because  he  knows  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  for  students. 

“If  I was  a student  I’d  do  it,”  he 
said. 


Born  to  be  wild 


Instructor  Km  Bannister  signals  a student  to  stop  at  the 
motorcycle  driver  training  course  May  30. 

(Photo  by  John  Oberholtzer) 
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Deep  Impact  hits  home  video  with  a thump 


By  Adam  Wilson 

Last  summer  there  were  two  disaster  movies  that  fought 
for  box  office  supremacy  - Armageddon  and  Deep  Impact. 
Armageddon  offered  an  action-packed,  thrill-ride  of  excite- 
ment and  explosions  that  is  common  in  the  summer  movie 
season.  Deep  Impact  was  exactly  the  opposite.  That  movie 
claimed  to  offer  down-to-earth  characters  who  we  would 
care  about,  a plot  that  made  sense  and  was  realistic  and  had 
some  special  effects  that  would  make  us  sit  in  the  theatre 
and  hold  our  breath,  as  the  world  “came  to  an  end.” 
Armageddon  delivered  everything  it 
said  it  would  and  was  the  highest 
grossing  movie  of  1998,  bringing  in 
$201.6  million.  Deep  Impact  did  not 
and  still  hauled  in  $140.5  million. 

When  reporter  Jenny  Lerner  (Tea 
Leoni)  uncovers  a presidential  scandal 
that  turns  out  to  be  a coverup  for  an 
asteroid  hurtling  towards  Earth,  chaos 
breaks  out.  Or  so  you  would  think.  But 
unlike  Armageddon,  which  had  a sud- 
den immediacy  to  saving  the  world. 

Deep  Impact’s  asteroid  still  has  over  a 
year  to  go  before  it  hits  Earth. 

In  the  meantime,  the  president 
(Morgan  Freeman)  rounds  up 
American  and  Russian  astronauts  to 
build  the  largest  space  shuttle  in  the 
world  to  send  to  the  asteroid  to  destroy 
it.  The  shuttle  is  going  to  be  piloted  by 
experienced  astronaut  Fish  Tanner 
(Robert  Duvall). 

So,  while  the  shuttle  takes  its  five-month  trip  to  the  aster- 
oid in  hopes  of  destroying  it,  the  people  of  Earth  are  left  to 
sit  and  wait  and  pray  for  their  survival. 

After  the  shuttle’s  mission  fails,  the  president  tells  the 
press  that  the  government  had  been  planning  for  the  worst 
and  will  randomly  take  800,000  people  and  protect  them  for 
the  survival  of  the  human  race.  As  the  people  sit  around 
waiting  for  that  fateful  phone  call,  we  are  left  to  watch  them 
wait. 

Months  pass  by  with  the  flash  of  a few  quick  scenes  and 


the  next  thing  you  know,  you’re  a day  away  from  impact. 

The  800,000  people  are  herded  into  limestone  caves  and 
that  is  when  the  first  part  of  the  asteroid  hits  Earth,  creating 
a tidal  wave  3,500  feet  high  that  will  cover  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard  to  the  middle  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  problems  with  this  movie.  The  characters 
were  supposed  to  have  been  more  realistic  so  we  care  about 
them  more  and  more  as  the  day  of  impact  gets  nearer  and 
nearer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  president,  everyone  else  is 
wooden  and  stale.  They’re  the  same  cliche  characters  that 
populate  all  disaster  flicks.  The 
young  lovers  who  are  tom  apart,  only 
to  be  reunited  before  disaster  strikes. 
The  parents  who  never  make  it,  but 
wish  their  children  well  in  a tearful 
goodbye.  The  teary-eyed  families  of 
those  astronauts  who  went  to  save  the 
world,  watching  their  spouses  on  a 
video  screen  and  saying  their  good- 
byes. Original  characters  are  what 
drive  movies.  This  movie  has  one 
decent  eharacter  out  of  a cast  of  some 
fine,  accomplished  actors  and 
actresses. 

The  time  line  is  skittish  and  jumpy. 
As  the  asteroid  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  impact,  time  seems  to  move 
faster  and  faster.  It’s  almost  as  if  the 
producers  and  director  knew  that  the 
impact  of  the  asteroid  is  the  best 
thing  the  movie  had  going  for  it 
halfway  through  filming,  and  they 
decided  to  cut  out  a lot  of  the  plot  so  we  could  see  a tidal 
wave  hit  New  York. 

The  screenplay,  written  by  Bruce  Joel  Rubin  and  Michael 
Tolkin,  is  so  reminiscent  of  Armageddon  it  isn’t  funny. 
After  watching  the  two,  you  would  think  Rubin  and  Tolkin 
were  writing  their  screenplay  in  their  apartment  and  the 
writers  of  Armageddon  (Johnathan  Hensleigh  and  Robert 
Roy  Pool)  were  vmting  theirs  down  the  hall  and  the  tw'o  got 
together  to  share  ideas  and  see  whose  movie  would  make 
more  money. 


The  other  thing  wrong  with  Deep  Impact  is  the  waiting. 
As  the  people  wait  on  solid  ground  for  the  next  piece  of  bad 
news,  we  take  a look  at  our  watches  to  see  how  much  time 
is  left  in  this  movie.  As  they  wait  for  the  day  of  impact,  we 
wait  for  the  movie  to  end.  There  is  too  much  time  wasted  on 
watching  people  waiting  for  things  to  happen. 

Basically,  Deep  Impact  has  promise,  but  fails  to  capitalize 
on  a great  cast  and  a decent,  realistic  story. 

Deep  Impact  is  now  available  everywhere  to  rent  or  to 
own. 


Starring: 


Morgan  Freeman 
Tea  Leoni 
Robert  Duvall 

Director: 

Mimi  Leder 

Screenplay: 

Bruce  Joel  Rubin 
Michael  Tolkin 

Available  on  home  video  to  rent 
OR  TO  own 
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The  Love  Letter: 

Too  much  love,  not  enough  story 


By  Andrea  Jesson 

Plain  and  simple,  short  and 
sweet.  That  just  about  sums  up 
The  Love  Letter. 

The  new  romantic  comedy  is  a 
surprisingly  tearless,  homely  story 
involving  a love  letter  that  circu- 
lates around  the  seaside  town  of 
Loblolly  and  encaptures  every- 
one’s heart. 

Kate  Capshaw  stars  as  Helen,  a 
divorced,  single  mom  who  owns  a 
small  bookstore  and  runs  the  shop 
with  her  lifelong  friend  Janet, 
played  by  Ellen  Degeneres,  and 
Jennifer,  played  by  Julianne 
Nicholson. 

The  film  is  nothing  but  a twisted 
love  triangle  with  no  plot.  It  starts 
off  with  a love  letter  being  discov- 
ered by  Helen. 

The  words,  “dearest,  do  you 
know  how  much  in  love  I am  with 
you,”  is  repeated  over  a dozen 
times  as  each  lovesick  fool  reads 
the  letter  and  imagines  their  per- 
fect match. 

Helen  finds  herself  in  a hot  and 
steamy  love  affair  with  her  20- 
ycar-old  shopkeeper,  Johnny, 
played  by  Tom  Evertt  Scott,  after 
she  thinks  he  is  the  one  who  wrote 
“1  think  of  you  when  1 peel  an 
orange.  I think  of  you  when  1 wash 
my  car.” 

Capshaw  aiul  Scott  are  convinc- 
ing and  truly  expresjj  the  passion- 
ate eonnection  between  two  secret 


lovers. 

The  affair  with  Johimy  escalates 
right  in  front  of  Helen’s  one  true 
love  George  (Tom  Selleck), 
Loblolly’s  only  firefighter  and  a 
divoreed  father  with  two  daugh- 
ters. 

To  complicate  the  tangled  web 
of  emotions  George  wants  Helen, 
Janet  wants  George,  Jennifer 


Starring: 

Kate  Capshaw 
Ellen  Degeneres 
Julianne  Nicholson 
Tom  Evertt 
Tom  Selleck 
Director: 

Peter  Chan 

Based  on  a novel  by: 

Cathleen  Schine 

Playing  at: 

Silver  City,  Kitchener 

wants  Johnny,  Johnny  wants 
I lelen  and  Helen  leaves  you  won- 
dering who  she's  really  in  love 
with. 

Degeneres  is  a treat  with  her  sick 
sense  of  humour  and  her  bubbly 
IK'isonality.  And  the  sweetheart 


performance  by  Capshaw  and 
Selleck  is  a close  comparison  to 
the  enchanting  on-screen  couple 
Tom  Hanks  and  Meg  Ryan  in 
Sleepless  in  Seattle  and  You’ve 
Got  Mail. 

But  the  obsession  with  the  love 
letter  is  the  entire  plot  and  no 
other  storyline  is  incorporated 
until  the  last  20  minutes  of  the 
film  when  Helen’s  mother  admits 
she  is  a lesbian. 

She  comes  back  to  Loblolly  to 
be  with  her  true  love 
Ms.Scattergoods,  an  old  gossipy 
lady  who  drinks  tequila  all  day 
and  gives  Johnny  advice  about  his 
love  life. 

The  hew  storyline  at  the  end 
confuses  the  audience  even  more 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  love  letter.  It  is  not  until  the 
last  minute  of  the  movie  that  the 
mystery  of  the  letter  is  revealed. 

However,  you  never  find  out 
what  becomes  of  Helen’s  love 
affair  with  Johnny  or  George's 
pa.ssion  for  her. 

Who  cares  who  wrote  the  love 
letter?  What  really  happened  to  all 
the  relationships  that  stemmed 
from  the  letter? 

The  conclusion  leaves  you 
empty  and  the  film  as  a whole, 
doesn't  leave  you  tingling  like  ^ 
true  romance  should.  You  won^ 
shed  a tear  or  swallow  any  lump? 
and  you  definitely  won’t  go  see  it 
a second  time. 
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T'ea  Party  creates  intimate  atmosphere  at  the  Turret 


by  Lesley  Turnbull 

The  audience  chants  Tea  Party,  Tea  Party 
in  unity,  hoping  their  enthusiasm  to  hear  the 
band  will  bring  them  out  quicker.  A half  an 
hour  after  the  promised  starting  time,  the 
Tea  Party  emerges  and  the  crowd  goes  wild. 
Jeff  Martin  saunters  over  to  the  mike  and 
everyone  starts  jumping  up  and  down,  rais- 
ing their  arms  and  screaming  out  his  name. 
Jeff  Burrows  sits  down  at  the  drums,  Stuart 
Chatwood  picks  up  his  bass  guitar,  and  they 
begin  to  play. 

The  concert  was  held  at  the  Turret,  Wilfnd 
Laurier  university’s  bar  in  Waterloo,  on  May 
21. 

All  those  attending  were  die-hard  Tea 
Party  fans,  or  looked  like  they  were.  Before 
the  concert  began,  fans  crowded  around  the 
front,  trying  to  get  the  best  place  possible  to 
see  the  band.  Some  were  loading  film  into 
their  cameras  in  hopes  they  could  steal  a 
picture  of  the  band. 

The  small  bar  created  an  intimate  atmos- 
phere and  allowed  fans  to  interact  with 
Martin  who  was  talkative  that  night. 

“How  are  you  guys  doing  tonight?”  asked 
Martin. 

Temptation,  Psychopomp  and  Release, 
which  are  off  their  1997  album 
Transmission,  were  a few  of  the  first  songs 
played. 


The  highlight  of  the  night  was  when  they 
mixed  songs  together.  Save  Me  and  Winter 
Solstice  were  blended  together  to  create  an 
amazing  tune.  You  couldn’t  tell  when  one 
ended  and  the  other  began. 

Later,  an  acoustic  version  of  Save  Me  was 
played  that  focused  on  their  talent  with  their 
instruments. 

The  only  disappointment  was  the  lack  of 
different  instruments  that  are  usually  used 
for  their  bigger  concerts  that  gives  them  a 
strong  eastern  sound. 

However,  this  was  understandable  for  such 
a small  and  short-lived  concert.  The  con- 
cert was  a little  less  than  two  hours. 

Halfway  through,  the  band  took  a break 
but  it  was  so  quick  that  no  one  seemed  to 
notice.  By  then,  everyone  was  so  pumped 
that  it  was  a pleasure  to  take  a minute  and 
soak  it  all  in. 

Sister  Awake,  one  of  the  Tea  Party’s  well- 
known  songs,  exploded  with  such  force  that 
most  fans  stood  still  in  complete  awe. 

Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  close 
to  the  stage  were  moshing  during  Sister 
Awake  and  a couple  other  songs. 

Another  highlight  of  the  night  was  when 
they  introduced  a few  of  their  new  songs 
off  their  new  album  Triptych  that  is  to  be 
released  Jrme  8. 

Underground,  which  Martin  said  was  an 
audiobiography  of  him,  was  catchy.  Some 


fans  started  to  sing  the  chorus 
although  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  heard  it. 

Their  first  single.  Heaven 
Coming  Down,  which  will  be  on 
Triptych,  will  be  released  on 
June  8 with  the  video  as  well. 

Temptation,  Psychopomp,  Fire 
in  the  Head,  Coming  Home, 

Walk  With  Me  and  The  Bazaar 
were  also  performed. 

Martin  never  let  up  the  whole 
night  through.  He  put  150  per 
cent  into  each  song. 

Burrows  gave  the  same  per- 
formance on  the  drums,  smash- 
ing away  without  relent. 

Chatwood,  however,  was  hard 
to  see  because  he  was  behind  the 
keyboard  most  of  the  night. 

Their  theatrics,  mostly  per- 
formed by  Martin,  added  to  the 
whole  experience.  His  facial 
expressions  and  hand  gestures 
provided  extra  emotion  for  each 
song. 

Flashing  lights  helped  to  make 
Martin  even  more  dramatic,  cast- 
ing harsh  shadows  under  his  eyes  and 
aroimd  his  mouth. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
lights  were  mostly  red,  white  and  blue  - an 


obvious  plug  for  Pepsi. 

The  company  is  holding  the  Pepsi  Taste 
Tour,  which  gives  contest  winners  a chance 
to  see  bands  live  bands  perform  at  various 
venues  this  spring  and  summer. 


Album  review 


Ben  Folds  Five  release 
is  different  but  typical 


By  Angela  Clayfield 

Well  if  you  liked  Forever  and 
Ever  Amen,  you  may  need  a while 
to  grow  into  the  new  release  from 
Ben  Folds  Five,  The  Unauthorized 
Biography  of  Reinhold  Messner. 
It’s  an  album  title  typical  of  the 
off-the-wall,  and  yet  traditional 
sounding,  group  of  musicians. 

Every  song  on  this  release 
reminds  me  of  something  else.  It’s 
hard  to  put  my  finger  on  just  what 


must  have  felt. 

The  album  could  have  benefited 
from  a few  more  happy  songs  or 
an  alteration  between  serious  and 
happy  as  was  the  case  with 
Forever  and  Ever  Amen. 

Army,  the  first  single,  is  the  only 
track  reminiscent  of  the  catchy 
pop  soimd  that  made  them  so 
famous. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  upbeat 
lyrics,  the  sound  of  the  largely 
instrumental  songs,  make  up  for 


It’s  an  eclectic  mismash  of  lounge,  pop,  seventies 
soft  rock  and  something  that  sounds  like  it  fell  out  of 
a cheesy  western  set  in  Mexico. 


songs  influenced  each  track,  but 
whatever  the  song  it  likely  came 
from  the  late  ‘70s  or  early  ‘80s. 

The  second  track.  Don’t  Change 
Your  Plans,  for  example,  reminds 
me  of  bell  bottoms  and  Sesame 
Street. 

It’s  an  eclectic  mishmash  of 
lounge,  pop,  ‘70s  soft  rock  and 
something  that  sounds  like  it  fell 
out  of  a cheesy  western  set  in 
Mexico. 

It  all  comes  together  to  make  a 
much  more  mature  sounding 
album  than  Forever  and  Ever 
Amen. 

There  are  more  songs  where 
humour  is  not  the  main  objective 
and  yet,  singer  Ben  Folds’  voice 
makes  some  serious  lyrics  sound 
silly. 

If  one  were  so  inclined,  one 
could  be  moved  to  tears  just  by 
trying  to  relate  to  the  lyrics.  If  the 
j|ords  don’t  give  away  the  emo- 
the  accompaniment  of  vio- 
^ms,  cellos  and  orchestral  percus- 
sion will  give  all  the  hints  you 
need  to  empathize  with  how  Folds 


this  shortcoming.  Track  seven  is  a 
clash  between  their  unique  acid 
jazz/pop  hybrid  and  an  attempt  at 
electronic  sampling. 

This  is  evident  throughout  the 
album  where  you  can  hear  parts  of 
The  Price  is  Right  theme  and 
something  that  may  have  come 
from  an  Atari  game. 

The  best  example  of  this  cut- 
and-paste  style  they  experiment 
with  is  Your  Most  Valuable 
Possession.  It  consists  of  a voice 
mail  message  from  Ben  Folds’ 
father  with  soft  jazz  in  the  back- 
ground. 

So  buyer  beware:  if  you  are  used 
to  hearing  the  finger  tapping, 
upbeat  sounds  you  usually  hear 
from  this  trio,  you’ll  need  a lot  of 
time  to  get  used  to  it.  1 promise 
you’ll  find  yourself  giving  your 
stereo  a few  double  takes. 


Book  review 


Churchill  letters:  part  of  lost  art  form 


By  Brad  Dugard  together  emotionally  if  not  phyi 

ically.  Diie  to  Wiaston’s 
In  this  age  of  insubstantial  elec-  career  it  was  often  nec<K 
tronic  correspondence  it  is  difli-  him  to  travel  around  the  work 
cult  to  imagine  a simpler  time  yet  through  Oiesc  trips 
when  people  poured  out  their  remained  connected  ' 
concerns  wiUi  pen  and  paper  - Clementine,  and  she  to,  " ‘ 

cyberspace,  to  deliver  the  mes-  While  much  lesser  known 
age  to  their  loved  one.  her  world-renowned  husband. 

Yet,  if  this  art  form  has  been  Clementine  was  no  shrinking 


a time 

in  the  newly 
Speaking  for 
Personal  Letters  of  Winston  and 
Clementine  Churchill. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  being  the 
British  prime  minister  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Second  World 
? War."  Howet^tj , he-  - im 
more  than  that 
This  noted  journalist  anthor, 
soldier  and  statesman  has 
revealed  himself  in  this  stunning 
collection  of  personal  lettere  as  a 
lovingly  devoted  husband. 
Married  in  September  1908, 
Winston  and  Clementine  (nee 
Hozier)  spent  the  next  57  years 


for  his 

omtoms 
, Yet,  what  is  not  so  well  knovra 
|ums  howpite  dejteiided  on 
jOmenfrnelto  feetp-  him  gfound- 
!ed'inr^t;^ 

**There  is.^a'  danger  of  your 
j’^ing  generally  disliked  by  your 
colleagues  and  subordinates 
because  of  your  rough  sarcastic 
manner... Therefore  with  terrific 
power  you  must  combine  urbani- 
ty, kindness  and  if  possible 
Olympic  calm,”  she  wrote  as  a 
warning  to  her  husband. 

Occasionally,  Clementine 
would  even  write  letters  to 
Winston  while  he  sat  across  from 


phoned  that  it  was  a 
and  avoid  bothering 


le  b 

ce’s  response  to  Adolf 
e ^ond  World  War. 
collection  spanning  tihe 
“ ^ tihe  20tfa  emtary 
Ifo  Wkston’s  deafti  in 
compiled  by  the 
youngest  daughter, 
Latfy  Maty  Soames. 

I^AVidt  the  exertion  of  some 
notes  and  historical  references, 
Soames  has  left  the  writing  to 
her  parents.  This  allows  the  read- 
er the  honour  of  delving  into  the 
private  correspondence  of  one  of 
history’s  greatest  figures  and  of 
the  powerful  woman  who  stood 
with  him. 

Through  good  times  and  some 
of  the  darkest  days  of  British  his- 
tory, Winston  and  Clementine 
Churchill  share  their  feelings 
about  love,  politics,  war,  sorrow 
and  more.  This  provides  the  read- 
er with  some  powerful  insight 
into  the  times  of  the  man  who 
helped  save  the  world  from 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 


Ottawa  Street  bridge  is  falling  down 


ity  workers  plough  through  the  Ottawa  Street  bridge  above  Conestoga  Parkway,  May  31 . 
Construction  will  end  next  summer.  (Photo  by  Andrea  Jesson) 
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Grandfathers  of  heavy  metal  play  the  Lyrl# 

But  Dropkick  Murphys  steal  the  show  from  Motorhead  with  ease 


Concert 

Review 


By  Brian  Gall 

More  than  20  years  ago,  bassist 
LemnpQr  Kilmister  formed  a band 
that  turned  out  to  have  more 
influence  than  ai^  group  of  their 
kind,  except  maybe  the  Ramones. 

Motorhead  started  in  1975,  and 
have  played  witibi  everyone  flrom 
Alice  Cooper  and  Slayer  to  Ozzy 
Osbourne. 

A tag  of  the  loudest  band  in  the 
world  was  attached  to  them  long 
ago,  and  it  proved  to  be  true 
when  the  band  rocked 

Kitchener’s  Lyric  club  May  27. 

The  ear-ringing  did  not  start 
immediately  though.  The  Toronto 
hardcore  band  Ds^  of  Mourning 
opened  the  show  because 
Skarhead,  (who  recentfy  released 
an  album  on  Vic^ry^-^tec'brds) 
could  not  managi^to  get  across 
the  U.SyCanada  border.  Another 
Victoiy  band,  Hatebreed,  played 
second  and  put  on  a decent  show. 
But  the  nig^t  really  gpt  started 
ydien  Dropkiric  Murphys  took  to 


Rock  legends  Motorhead,  led  by  bassist  Lemmy  Kilmister  (right),  guitarist  Phil  Campbell  and 
drummer  Mikkey  Dee,  played  the  Lyric  May  27.  (Photo  by  Brian  Gall) 


the  stage. 

In  support  of  their  new  ribum, 
The  Gang’s  All  Here,  Dropkick 
Murphys  simply  rulej|.  '' ' 

, The  Sri  was  fairty  sliort,  lasting 
only  25  mhrates^  which  wa.sn’t 
enough  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  crowd.  But  it  was  amazing 
to  see  hardly  any  breaks. 

For  a band  that  only  formed  In 
1996,  they  also  had  ^ older 


heads  bobbing  to  their  Irish-  is  easy  to  see  the  influence  of  pro- 
influence punk  rock.  / ducer  Lars  Frederiksen,  gui- 

Pfoymg  times  that  sounded  like  tarist/vocalist  for  Rancid,  j, 
the  Ramones  had  mixed  with ' it!  ,, ^ Originally  from  the  Boston 
Rancid  and  moved  to  Irriand,  area,  these  guys  mix  a very  obvi'^ 

ous  Celtic,  old-style  feel  with  clas- 


Dropkick  Murphys  provided  a 
break  from  the  n^fat’s  hardcore 


With  the  new  album  cm  HdOlcat 
Records,  (eo-owned  ly  Efdtaph 
and  fiandd’S  Ihn  Armstrong)  it 


sic  punk  that  has  its  moments  of 
spe^  . ■ 

When  they  {dayed  Cone  of  a 
Fallen  So^  (from  the  new 

rto 


the  Irish  folk  song  Finnegan’s 
Wake,  the  crowd  erupted  in  a 
sing-along 

Their  first  fiiU  length  album,  Do 
or  Die,  sold  an  impressive  50,000 
copies,  and  helped  to  get  the 
band  roiling  on  the  Van’s  Waiped 
Tour,  which  they  are  playing 
again  this  summer. 

Though  it  was  inspirational  to 
see  Motorhead,  led  by  the  50- 
plus-year-old  Kilmister,  they 
sounded  too  much  like  an  old, 
aging  metal  band  for  some. 

Others,  mostfy  older,  long-time 
fans,  were  impressed  with  the 
sound  of  their  new  double- 
length, live  album.  Everyone 
Louder  Than  Everyone  Else. 

The  theme  of  the  night  was  old-  - 
style influenced  music,  and 
Motorhead  definitely  had  an 
impact,  proving  no  one  is  ever  too 
old  And  by  using  the  classic  folk 
sound,  Dropkick  Murphys 
showed  the  night  was  full  of 
music  that  could  be  enjtyed  ly 
adages. 

In  a recent  interview  with  the 
Boston  Globe,  bassist  Ken  Casey 
explained  the  gap  they  are  bridg- 
ing with  theh*  music. 

“i  don’t  know  how  many  kids : 
have  come  to  our  shows  and  said 
‘My  grandmotiier  likes  you  guys 
and  my  parents  like  you  guys,’”: 
he  said  - & 


Molson  Amphitheatre  launches 


By  Michelle  Lehmann 

An  eclectic  coUection  ranging 
from  a swing  band  Rumba  party 
and  some  introspective  songs 
marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Molson  Ampitheatre’s  1999  sum- 
mer concert  season  M^  22. 

The  show  opened  with  a lively 
performance  from  the  Johnny 
Favourite  Swing  Orchestra. 

The  10-piece  jazz  band  from 
Halifax  played  a mix  of  classic  and 
modem  swing  music  that  had  the 
audience  moving  in  their  seats. 
The  fiin,  lighthearted  and  simple 
lyrics  appropriately  suited  the 
upbeat  tunes  played  on  the  trom- 


bones, tubas  and  cedos. 

Jesse  Cook,  a gold-selling 
recording  artist,  fodowed  with  a 
unique  Cuban  set 

Cook’s  five-man  band  used  per- 
cussion instruments,  aconstic  gui- 
tars and  maracas  to  bring  a taste 
of  Latin  life  and  energy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Toronto. 

The  instrumental  sounds  of 
Cook  were  lengthy  and  seemed  to 
mix  together  from  one  song  to  the 
next 

A guest  appearance  from  Kim 
Stockwood  revived  Cook’s  per- 
formance and  offered  some  vari- 
ety to  his  insfrumental  sound. 

The  smad  but  enthusiastic  crowd 


finally  welcomed  NataUe 
Merchant  to  perform  popular 
songs  from  both  her  albums 
Tigerlily  and  Ophelia. 

The  bright  lights  and  strong 
applause  dimmed  as  candlelit 
and  Cada  idles  adorned  the  black 
grand  piano  where  Merchant 
played. 

Merchant’s  performance  was 
passionate  and  animated  as  she 
danced  and  twirled  around  the 
stage. 

The  audience  revealed  their 
dedght  and  respect  for  her  per- 
formance with  bouquets  of  roses, 
encouraging  words  and  a number 
of  standing  ovations. 


ert  season 


ince 
ras  Excited 
andi)>rivdeged  to  introduce  her 
close  friend  and  fedow  artist 
N’Dea  Davenport  Together  they 
sang  some  of  Merchant’s  songs 
like  Jealousy  and  Carnival. 

Yoipig  chddren  with  their  par- 
enti^;j|^ups  of  friends  and  rethed 
coUiides  made  up  the  tiiverse 
crowd  that  evening.  But  the  age 
difference  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
anyone.  Both  young  and  old 
cheered,  whistled  and  enjoyed  the 
night  of  music. 

Although  a few  hundred  people 
attended  the  concert,  the  show 
provided  the  intimate  feeling  of  a 


to  play  360  Club  in  Toronto 


By  Eileen  Diniz 

Souldriver,  a local  Cambridge 
and  surrounding  area  band,  is 
playing  at  the  360  Club  in 
Toronto  July  14. 

Souldriver  consists  of  Jim 
Windsor,  bass;  Jason  Sparks, 
rhythm  guitar;  Cory  Zvaniga, 
lead  guitar;  Quin  Ryan,  drums; 
and  Daniel  Violante,  vocals. 

The  band  has  been  together  for 
approximately  six  months  and  is 
hoping  to  release  their  first  CD 
some  time  around  August  of  this 
year. 

The  album,  which  is  self-titled, 
is  filled  with  alternative  beats 
and  was  recorded  at  Metal  Works 
Studios.  It  was  produced  by 
Graham  Brewer  of  Swanee 
Records  in  Cambridge  and 
includes  the  songs  Long 


Distance,  Fled  and  Fall  Away. 

“We  sound  like  Creed,  at  least 
the  vocal  style,”  said  Windsor. 
“They  sing  What’s  This  Life  For 
and  One.” 

The  band  was  originally 
Slackalice,  minus  Daniel,  and 
was  well  known  around  the 
Cambridge  and  Kitchener  area. 
As  Slackalice  they  performed  at 
The  Olde  Hespeier  Tavern,  at  a 
battle  of  the  bands  competition  at 
Bingeman  Park  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  at  The  Third 
Annual  Original  Battle  of  the 
Bands  this  past  April. 

They  won  the  event  at 
Bingcmans  and  received  20  hours 
of  recording  time  at  Orbital 
Studios.  The  band  also  has  their 
most  popular  song,  Runaway,  on 
a compilation  CD  called  Rising 
Indies,  which  also  features  other 


local  bands.  Bassist  Windsor 
sang  Runaway  on  the  album. 

“In  the  future  we  hope  we  get  to 
play  the  big  cities  like  London 
and  Toronto,”  said  Windsor. 

The  band  is  also  talented  in 
many  other  ways,  he  said. 
Zvaniga  is  interested  in  drawing 
animation  and  graphic  design. 
He  designed  the  cover  of  the 
album  using  computer  graphics. 

Ryan  is  a general  arts  and  sci- 


ence student  at  Sheridan  College 
in  Oakville  and  is  the  joker  of  the 
group. 

Windsor  plays  bass,  guitar  and 
occasionally  sings.  He  said  he  is 
interested  in  anything  where 
music  is  concerned. 

Sparks  is  into  Sony  Play 
Station,  singing  and  rhythm  gui- 
tar. 

“1  don’t  know  what  to  say  about 
Daniel,  he’s  kind  of  new  to  the 
band,”  said  Windsor.  Daniel 
writes  all  the  lyrics  and  the  oth- 
ers try  to  help  where  they  can,  he 
said. 

Souldriver  is  proud  of  Long 
Distance  because  it's  a pumping 
song  and  it  hits  you  lyrically,  said 
Windsor. 

“We  are  open  to  anything  in  the 
future  and  hope  to  evolve  musi- 
cally,” he  added. 


casual  jam  session  with  friends. 
Each  performer  added  to  this 
nonchalant,  easygoing  atmos- 
phere by  sharing  personal  anec- 
dotes. 

Johnny  Favourite  told  a story 
about  falling  off  stage  during  a 
peribrmance  and  breaking  thi^ 
ribs. 

Jesse  Cook  talked  of  his  recent 
success  between  songs. 

And  Merchant  shared  a story 
from  a press  conference  she  had 
eariier  that  day  where  a reporter 
asked  her  how  she  felt  about  being 
Canadian.  What  the  reporter  did- 


Young  children  with  their 
parents,  groups  of 
friends  and  retired  cou- 
ples made  up  the  diverse 
crowd  that  evening.  Both 
young  and  old  cheered, 
whistled  and  enjoyed  the 
night  of  music. 


n't  know  is  that  she  is  American. 

The  question  didn’t  offend 
Merchant;  she  laughed  about  the 
incident.  Ironically,  during  the 
performance,  she  referred  to  the 
long  weekend  as  Canada  Day  but 
quickly  corrected  herself  and 
admitted  that  she  obviously  w^ 
n't  Canadian. 

Judging  by  this  eventful  con^ 
the  1999  season  should  be  success- 
ful and  entertaining. 


